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Both the great parties have 
committed themselves to the 
policy of making public the 
accounts of their campaign funds, and 
the two candidates have on this point 
led their respective parties. On this 
issue, if it can be called an issue, each 
party has some advantage over the other. 
The Democratic party has written its 
promise into its platform, thus doing 
what the Republican Convention dis- 
creditably refused to do.’ The Demo- 
cratic National Committee, moreover, 
at the specific request of Mr. Bryan, 
has announced that the accounts of 
the Democratic fund will be made pub- 
lic before election, namely, on October 
15, and that all sums received after 
that date will be published upon the 
date on which they are received; that 
the publication of the names of contrib- 
utors will apply to every item over one 
hundred dollars, and that no contribution 
of more than one hundred dollars will be 
received within three days before the 
election. In this respect the Democrats 
are in a position superior to that occu- 
pied by the Republicans, who have here- 
tofore only promised to announce their 
accounts after the votes are cast. In 
two respects, however, the Republicans 
have a distinct advantage over the Dem- 
ocrats. ‘Though their policy of publicity 
is not less voluntary than the Democrats’, 
it is one which they have chosen to carry 
out in accordance with the law of New 
York State, which demands statements 
under oath, and provides severe penal- 
ties. The Republicans, moreover, have 
chosen in Mr. George R. Sheldon a 
treasurer who has in a State campaign 
rendered public the accounts of a cam-’ 
paign fund, and, therefore, who has a 
record which stands as a pledge of good 
faith, As to the Democratic plan of 
concealing the names of contributors 
sending in less than one hundred dollars, 
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and of refusing any contribution of over 
ten thousand dollars, there is room’for 
debate. Something reasonable be 
said in favor of secrecy of contributions, 
on the same ground on which believers 
in good government defend the secrecy 
of the ballot ; but it is perfectly possible 
for an appearance of openness to mask 
a real concealment; fora contribution of a 
thousand dollars, for instance, could be di- 
vided into ten contributions of a hundred 


dollars each, sent under dummy names. - 


It may be also said that the setting of 
ten thousand dollars as a maximum 
accords with no principle and is purely 
factitious ; that, moreover, there is no 
reason why any man may not contribute 
to a party as much as he pleases, so long 
as he contributes openly. As to cam- 
paign contributions from corporations, 
that question ought to be beyond dis- 
cussion. Indeed, it is hard to escape 
the conclusion that there is something 
either disingenuous or ignorant in the 
assumption of virtue on the part of the 
Democratic National Committee in an- 
nouncing that it would not accept any 
contribution from a corporation, and 
on the part of the Democratic Conven- 
tion in demanding a law prohibiting cor- 
porations from contributing to a cam- 
paign fund. The Democratic leaders 
ought to know, if they do not, that a 
Federal law on the subject is already on 
the statute-books, which provides 

That it shall be unlawful for any National 
bank, or any corporation organized by 
authority of any laws of Congress, to make 
a money contribution in connection with any 
election to any political office. It shall also 
be unlawful for any corporation whatever to 
make a money contribution in conneetion 
with any election at which Presidential and 
Vice-Presidential electors or a Representa- 
tive in Congress is to be voted for, or an 
election by any State legislature of a Unit 
States Senator. 
The penalty which this law provides 
includes fine or imprisonment or both. 
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This law was passed and approved im 
January, 1907.. In those who undertake 
to act as guides in political morals. igno- 
rance on this subject is only less excus- 


able than false pretense. In the mean- . 


time all good citizens can take pleasure 
in seeing. these two great parties com- 
peting for the honors in a game of cam- 
paign publicity. 


In spite of its name, 
the Prohibition party, 
which held its Con- 
vention last week in Columbus, Ohio. 
presents a platform that is not by any 
means all negative. In contrast to the 
platform of the Democratic and of the 
Republican party, that of the Prohi- 
bitionists is brief: its fourteen planks. 
with a preamble and a conclusion, could 
all be easily printed in one column of 
The Outlook. ‘These planks include, of 
course, the suppression of the traffic in 
alccholic beverages by Constitutional 
amendments and by Federal laws for 
Territories, dependencies, and inter-State 
commerce, accompanied by the abolition 
of the internal revenue tax; and, by vig- 
orous enforcement of law, the suppres- 
sion also of the social evil and of the 
“unspeakable traffic” that fosters it. 
Other distinctive planks are: Uniform 
marriage and divorce laws,” ‘ Court 
review of Post-Office Department deci- 
sions,”’ ‘* Legislation basing suffrage only 
on intelligence and ability to read and 
write the English language.”” The remain- 
ing planks, with perhaps slight modifica- 
tion, set forth reforms advocated by the 
larger parties. ‘The nominees are, for 
President, Eugene W. Chapin, of Chi- 
cago, who is also his party’s nominee 
for Governor of his State, and, for Vice- 
President, Professor Aaron S. Watkins, 
of Ada, Ohio. One interesting incident 
of the Convention was the presentation 
to the National Committee of $906, the 
income from a farm which had been 
given to the party by the will of an ad- 
herent, to be kept intact in order that its 
profits might go to the Prohibition fund. 
It is to be remembered that the Prohibi- 
tion party does not represent the entire 
temperance movement or even specific- 
ally the whole of the movement against 
the saloons. The fight against the pub- 
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lic bar and against alcoholism ts not to 
be measured by the fortunes of any oné 

political party. 

An old fable represer ts 
the different parts of 
the body each strug- 
A gling to show itself that 
body’s chief essential. The three ele- 
ments having to do with railway trans- 
portation are just now engaged im a like 
struggle—the stockholders, the wage- 
workers, and the shippers. In 1907 
railway net earnings were the largest on 
record. ‘The results of last autumn’s 
panic, as affecting’ transportation, were 
not evident until this year, the first half 
of which has been disastrous to traffic 
earnings and to consequent credit. Rail- 
ways now need credit to obtain money 
with which to keep up their present phys- 
ical condition and to provide for legit- 
imate development. Credit depends 
upon earnings. In order to issue new 
stock the railways must earn enough 
to pay a fair rate of dividend. Some of 
them are unable to do so at present. 
Hence during the past six months cer- 
tain companies have commendably re- 
duced their dividends, in most instances 
with advantage to their credit. Other 
companies were able to maintain their 
accustomed dividend rate; still others, 
unable to maintain dividends from earn- 
ings, paid that accustomed rate from sur- 
plus, generally to their disadvantage, 
financially and morally. A surplus, that 
is to say a margin of earnings, in addi- 
tion to those applied to expenses and 
dividend requirements, is essential to a 
railway’s reputation. These surpluses 
are dwindling. How shall they be main- 
tained, and how shall additional capital 
be obtained? As a basis for the issu- 
ance of new securities, earnings must be 
larger. How may they be increased ? 
The reply has been: Either by reducing 
wages or by increasing freight rates. 
Considering the character of the service 
rendered and the increase of the cost of 
living, perhaps the present wage-scale is 
none too high. But, if it should be, its 
reduction could not become effective, it 
is believed, except at the end of a wide- 
spread and prolonged conflict with or- 
ganized labor, at a cost to the country’s 
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business interests of ten times the amount 

involved in any reasonable increase in 

freight rates. 


As a decrease in rail- 
way wages seems out 
of the question, some 
transportation com- 
panies propose to raise their freight rates, 
in the expectation of obtaining a needed 
increase in their earnings. Despite the 
recent advance in wages, in the cost of 
materials, and in the cost of living, 
American shippers have enjoyed a long 
period of low freight rates. But this is 
hardly a reason for increasing them at a 
time of general depression, and impair- 
ing the buying value of those on whom 
the railways depénd—the shippers. ‘To 
this those who would increase them 
reply that the general market has begun 
to rise, and they propose to rise with it. 
It may be that in some instances and in 
some localities a slight increase of rates 
is justifiable. But the problem is com- 
plicated. For instance, transportation 
companies operating in the West, with 
its cheering outlook for bumper crops, 
are in a different position from those 
operating in industrial New. England, a 
locality which may not so soon feel the 
return of good times. Any “ horizontal” 
or general increase or decrease in rates— 
a flat ten per cent, for example—there- 
fore, applicable all over the country, 
would hardly work with equal justice. 
(Yn the other hand, particular increases 
in rates anywhere, if unreasonable, would 
invite complaint before the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, Thereisonly one 
way for all railway companies to obtain 
their desired credit and capital without 
incurring enmity, and that is to obtain 
it from the expected new business. For, 
as Judge Gary said, as reported in last 
week’s Outlook, the signs are at hand 
that the country has now taken an up 
ward agricultural and industrial trend. 
This should immediately affect the rail 
ways and give to them the credit which 
they naturally desire. A majority of the 
presidents of the Trunk Line Association 
have declared against rate advances at 
the present time ; they add that a general 
advance in all rates has at no timé been 
contemplated, An agreement to make 
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such-a general advance, as Mr, Clements, 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion, is reported as saying, might bring 
the railways under that clause “of the 
Anti-Trust Law which forbids pooling. 
Such an offense would not come under 
the jurisdiction of the Commission, how- 
ever, but of the Department of Justice. 


By proclamation of the 
President the name of 
San Jacinto Nation- 
al Forest has been changed to the Cleve- 
land National Forest. As Mr. Roose- 
velt says in his letter to Mrs. Cleveland, 
in which he announces the signing: of 
the proclamation, the new name is given 
in recognition of President Cleveland’s 
great services in promoting the policy 
of preserving the forests. It was he who, 
by proclamation in 1897, set apart the 
forest reserve which will hereafter bear 
his name. “President Cleveland,” 
writes President Roosevelt, “ was one of 
the first to recognize the need: of forest 
preservation, and the creation of the 
San Jacinto and other forest reserves, 
with a total area of 25,686,320 acres, 
was one of the results of his foresight 
in this direction. Throughout his life 
he took great interest in conserving the 
natural resources of the Nation, and I 
particularly regretted his inability to 
attend the meeting of the Governors in 
May, because that meeting was in part 
the fruit of seed he had sown years 
before. The name of Grover Cleveland 
will always be prominently identified 
with the movement to protect the forests 
of the United States, and it seemed to 
me eminently fitting that one of the for- 
ests which he created should bear his 
name throughout all time.” This vast 
wooded domain, named by a Republican 
President whose extension of the Na- 
tional forests has been among the most 
notable of his achievements, and bearing 
the name of a Democratic President who 
created it and who is in no small degree 
entitled to'the honor of originating the 
forest -policy of the United States, will 
stand as an enduring monument to the 
non-partisan character of the movement 
that has established and maintained 
these noble National possessions, 
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C ng The New York Times of 
orncernin 
Automobiling July 14 reports five auto- 


mobile accidents occurring 
on the same day: two in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, one in Louisville, Kentucky, 
and two in Germany; all of them ac- 
companied by serious injury to the occu- 
pants, one of them by a death. It is 
difficult to persuade the public, who 
find in almost every morning’s paper a 
report of one or more automobile acci- 
dents of a serious nature, that.it is as 
safe to drive an engine twenty to forty 
miles an hour over a highway as to 
drive a pair of horses eight or ten miles 
an hour. It is certain that the pres- 
ent law is not adequate for the protec- 
tion of persons traveling on the high- 
way from reckless drivers of automobiles. 
The automobilé has become almost a 
necessity; it certainly is a permanent 
method of locomotion to which society 
must adapt itself, and from the careless 
use of which society must protect itself. 
In our judgment, the law fixing a maxi- 
mum rate of speed is an almost wholly 
useless law, since there is no recognized 
method by which the rate of speed can 
be determined by persons outside the 
car unless they time the machine with 
a stop-watch. Moreover, there are 
stretches of straight road upon which 
thirty miles an hour is less reckless driv- 
ing than eight or ten miles an hour is 
upon winding roads, or with a precipice 
upon one side, or through a forest where 
a long look ahead is impossible. The 
Outlook submits the following as a ten- 
tative scheme of law for the regulation 
of this new method of locomotion: 1. 
Making all reckless driving a penal 
offense punishable by fine or imprison- 
rent or both; leaving the court to 
determine, under all the circumstances 
of the case, whether the driving was 
reckless or not. 2. A certain normal 
rate of speed, any excess of speed rais- 
ing a legal presumption that the driving 
was reckless, and throwing the burden 
of proof upon the driver to show that it 
was not. 3. For a second offense, the 
imprisonment of the automobile. If a 
man does not know how to use an auto- 
mobile with safety to the public, it should 
be taken away from him; if it were 
taken away from him, both the owner 
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and the chauffeur would suffer the con- 
sequences of the reckless driving, and 
both ought to suffer. At the same time 
a fine should be imposed on the owner 
sufficient to pay the town for the care 
of the automobile during the six months 
or year it was in charge of the town. 4. 
Provision requiring any person, whether 
owner or chauffeur, to take out a license 
before he may drive an automobile, 
the license to be based upon his proved 
capacity to manage it, exactly as an 
engineer of a stationary engine is required 
to take out a license before he is per- 
mitted to operate one. These do not 
seem to us to be unreasonable regula- 
tions for the protection of pedestrians, 
carriage-drivers, and prudent automobil- 
ists against the recklessness of incompe- 
tent and careless chauffeurs and owners. 
We should like to hear what our auto- 
mobile readers think. 


The celebration in progress 
this week at. Quebec bids 
fair to be one of the most 
notable events of its kind ever held on 
the American continent. It would be 
superfluous to rehearse here the intense 
and varied interest of Quebec historically, 
from the landing of Champlain, through 
the French régime, on to the triumph 
and death of General Wolfe. To this 
day it remains one of the very few 
cities on this side the ocean which have 
retained in outward appearance the 
quaintness and picturesqueness of the 
old days. The programme of the ter- 
centenary really covers a fortnight, which 
began on July 16 with the arrival of six 
British men-of-war ; but the most popular 
and striking incidents followed the an- 
nouncements made in the streets on Mon- 
day by mounted heralds-at-arms and 
men-of-the-watch costumed as in the time 
of Champlain. To mention but a few 
of the events thus heralded, there were 
planned for successive days: several per- 
formances of a splendid pageant on 
the Plains of Abraham, in which four 
thousand people take part, a brilliant 
greeting to the Prince of Wales on the 
occasion of his landing, a mimic dupli- 
cation of the landing of Champlain on 
his ship the Don de Dieu, with a historic 
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procession to be reviewed by the Prince 
before the Champlain Monument, a 
night illumination of the combined fleets 
and the country round about and adisplay 
of fireworks on the Heights of Levis, 
the dedication of the Quebec battle- 
fields, a great official Government ball, 
concerts, athletic sports, children’s fétes, 
receptions, and on Sunday a Messe 
Solennelle on the Plains of Abraham and 
a memorial service at the English Cathe- 
dral, at which the Prince of Wales will be 
present. ‘This Is a programme to excite 
the expectations of the most jaded sight- 
seer; a special representative of The 
Outlook will try to give a pen-picture for 
the reader who is not fortunate enough 
to be present. Among the distinguished 
guests of honor are the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Dudley, 
Sir Arthur de Villiers, Lord Roberts, 
representatives of almost all the British 
colonies, of France, and of America; Mr. 
George Wolfe, a descendant of General 
Wolfe ; Captain Murray, a descendant of 
General Murray ; Marquis de Levisand 
Marquis de Levis-Miropoix. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, 


who is interested in the 
anti-woman’s suffrage movement in 
England, and has recently visited this 
country, where she has been making some 
study of our social and political condt- 
tions, has written a letter to the London 
Times, giving the results of her observa- 
tions concerning the woman’s suffrage 
movement in the United States. Her 
letter is interesting and valuable because 
it gives the view of a foreign observer 
whose impartiality the advocates of 
woman’s suffrage may question, but 
whose intelligence and fair-mindedness 
cannot be questioned by any intelligent 
and fair-minded person. A _ passage 
from this letter we here reproduce be- 
cause it enables us to see ourselves as 
others see us: 

After sixty years’ agitation . . . the woman 
sutfrage demand . is now in process of 
defeat and extinction, and that not at the 
hands of men, but at the hands of women 
themselves. Recent attempts have been 
made to revive it, especially by suffragists 
irom this side of the water. But the results 
have been very small, and will only serve to 
Strengthen the hands of the opposition. 
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Since 1896, indeed, in five States the suf- 

frage constitutional amendments have been 
defeated at the polls, and in 1903 the legis- 
latures of thirteen States rejected woman 
suffrage bills of one type or another. School 
suffrage has been secured for women in 
twenty-five States, but the striking thing is 
that the suffrage agitation and the “ unwise 
pressure brought to bear on legislatures and 
public officials’ has -hindered the natural 
progress of women in this field.of work so 
well suited to them. In two States—Con- 
necticut and Ohio—the abolition of the 
school suffrage has actually been discussed. 
School suffrage votes have been defeated in 
five States in the last three years, and a bill 
“requiring that at least one-third of the 
members of Boards of Education appointed 
by mayors should be women was defeated 
in New York in 1899.” This. melancholy 
result—from an English point of view— 
seems to be mainly due to the general disap- 
proval and opposition which the woman 
suffrage movement has excited. 
Mrs. Ward favors the influence of. women 
in matters of educational and social 
reform; she approves of their taking 
some share in local government; and 
she suggests some methods by which 
this can be done without involving them 
in the duties and responsibilities of gen- 
eral suffrage. But she is also clear that 
“the present women’s agitation, inter- 
fering as it does with the power and 
responsibility of men in those spheres 
where men are alone competent to act, 
and must act, for the common benefit of 
the State, should meet with a speedy and 
effective opposition among women them- 
selves.” She declares that in the United 
States “ the suffrage movement has been 
checked, and will be ultimately defeated, 
by women themselves,” and she calls on 
the women of England—the silent women 
who are opposed to the suffrage move- 
ment—to accomplish by their active 
opposition the same result. 


If not’only pu- 
pils in the Sun- 
day-schools, ' but 
also people in the churches, are study- 
ing the Bible with more intelligence. and 
understanding than formerly, it is: due 
in a considerable degree to what«are 
popularly known as the Blakeslee Les- 
sons. Dr. Erastus Blakeslee, who de- 
vised and developed the system of study 
bearing the name of The Bible Study 
Union Lessons, died last week in Brook- 
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line, Massachusetts, in his seventieth 
year. He was a Civil War veteran, 
who enlisted as a private, and held every 
rank from Second Lieutenant to Colonel, 
and at the end of the war was commis- 
sioned Brevet Brigadier-General of Vol- 
unteers for gallant conduct. After en- 
gaging in business, he entered the min- 
istry. It was during his pastorate at 
Spencer, Massachusetts, that he, realizing 
the need for more systematic study of 
the Bible, arranged a special series of 
lessons for his young people. Out of 
these grew the series of lessons which 
he published for general use in Sunday- 
schools. About a year after their pub- 
lication, he resigned his pastorate in 
order to devote himself wholly to the 
development of the idea that they em- 
bodied. Failing to secure the recogni- 
tion of his principles in the International 
Lessons, he became the head of a sepa- 
rate movement. Before he began his 
work in 1891, the almost invariable 
method among the Sunday-schools in- 
volved the study of the Bible by piece- 
meal. Little passages of Scripture were 
printed on leaflets, or in pamphlets, and 
distributed among the pupils. Then a 
teacher, generally unprepared by any 
special study, or indeed by any previous 
thought, engaging the attention of the 
pupils as best she could, undertook to 
deliver to her class a little homily with 
this passage as a text; or drew out from 
them by turns little homilies in answer 
to questions printed in the accompanying 
“Helps.” Yourg people in this wise 
might receive very good counsel, but 
they acquired very little knowledge; 
they might learn to repeat phrases and 
verses, but they learned almost nothing 
of the message of any writer as a whole, 
or the significance of any period or 
movement in Biblical history. In his 
system of lessons, Dr. Blakeslee insisted 
on two things: first, the use by the 
pupils, not of substitutes for the Bible, 
or fragments, but the Bible itself; second, 
some continuity of the study of a writing 
or a period. Another element in the 
Blakeslee system is the grading of 
classes. Under the methods that had 
grown up, every class and every school 
studied the same passage of Scripture on 
the same day. Dr. Blakeslee did away 


with this practice, which involved requir- 
ing the infant class and the group of ma- 
ture men and women in the Bible class 
to traverse the same ground together. 
Though not by any means ideal, and 
though, of course, affected by the neces- 
sity of conforming in some degree to the 
bad habits in which the churches had 
been educated, these lessons wrought a 
very beneficent change in many Sunday- 
schools. They have been proved prac- 
ticable, not only in great city churches 
which can call upon comparatively skilled 
teachers, but also in country churches 
whose resources are small in money and 
limitedtin personnel. These lessons have 
had a perceptible influence upon the 
International Lessons, as seen in the 
restoration of the Bible to many Sunday- 
schools, and in the adoption so recently 
as this year by the International Lesson 
Committee of an optional course of 
graded lessons. In the general progress 
of Bible study there have been, of course, 
other influences, such as the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature and the 
Religious Education Association, but no 
influence has been more direct and wide- 
spread than that which Dr. Blakeslee 
exerted, 

Pope Pius X has re- 
organized the courts 
of the Vatican. Pop- 
ular interest, however, will be more awak- 
ened in a particular reform of administra- 
tion than by those of organization. The 
Congregation of the Propaganda was 
established to deal with all questions con- 
cerning missionary lands and lands which 
have no diplomatic representative at the 
Vatican. ‘The Pope now removes from 
its jurisdiction the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada, Newfoundland, Gibral- 
tar, Holland, and Luxemburg. Thus 
these countries cease to be considered 
missionary lands. Instead of applying 
to the Propaganda for the decision of all 
questions, these countries will now apply 
to the congregation particularly involved 
by the particular question. But the most 
immediate change of administration will 
be seen in the creation of new dioceses 
and the appointment of new bishops. 
Instead of being dealt with by the many 
cardinals who compose the Congregation 
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of the Propaganda, these matters will now 
be dealt with directly by the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, who has daily audi 
ences with the Pope. The Congregation 
of the Consistory will then carry out the 
papal decision. The American hierarchy, 
for instance, will now treat directly with 
the Pope, just'as the French, Austrian, 
and Spanish do. In this country the pro- 
cedureas tothe nomination of candidates, 
however, will continue the same; that is 
to say, the priests and bishops of a dio- 
cese or archdiocese ballot for three 
names, each of these names being sent 
to Rome. It is to be presumed that the 
names will now be considered more expe- 
ditiously; whether more dispassionately 
we are)not prepared to say. At all 
events, the change will, we believe, bring 
about a more sympathetic@general rela- 
tion between the countries above men- 
tioned and the Vatican. ‘The new order 
of things in general is another indication 
that Pius X, conservative in certain direc- 
tions—as in his relations with France. 
for instance—is not ultra-conservative 
as regards some other branches of his 
administration, 


atta Close upon the Pan- 
nternationa 
Congregationalism Anglican Congress 


at London, the Inter- 
national Council of the Congregational 
Churches at Edinburgh has just ended. 
Five continents were represented in its 
membership. Over a hundred delegates 
sailed from Boston, and about fifty from 
Montreal. At London in 1891, and at 
Boston in 1900, the Council met at 
home, so to speak, but not so this year. 
Congregationalism in Scotland may re- 
mind one of “a lodge in a garden of 
cucumbers ”—lIsaiah’s simile for be 
leaguered Jerusalem. But this meeting 
in the citadel of Presbyterianism was not 
infelicitously appointed. It imparted 
warmth and encouragement to the little 
Congregational Union in North Britain. 
It received from the “ Auld Kirk,” the 
Established Church of Scotland, an ex- 
pression of more intimate relationship 
than could be had at present from 
the Established Church of England. 
Besides the hearty welcome given it 
by Dr. Theodore Marshall, Moderator 


of the Kirk, it was greeted with a 
fraternal address by a deputation of 
ministers and elders of the United 
Free Presbyterian Church, headed by 
Dr. Alexander Whyte. The Lord Pro- 
vost and magistrates of Edinburgh also 
came to welcome the Council, and the 
city’s hospitality was generous. Sir 
Albert Spicer, M.P., distinguished 
among English Congregationalists by 
eminent services, was chosen Moderator. 
The addresses and discussions which 
filled the week proceeded from the theo- 
retical to the practical: The theological 
basis of the churches, its relation to 
philosophy, to the evangelical facts, and 
to Christian experience, with the limits of 
its restatement, came first ; then such sub- 
jects as disestablishment, the socialistic 
movement, moral leadership, culture, and 
philanthropy, the training of the minis- 
try, church polity and fellowship. The 
note of the conservative and of the pro- 
gressive were each strongly pronounced. 
Of the former the most prominent repre- 
sentative was Principal Forsyth, of Lon- 
don, in the opening address—* For- 
giveness through the Atonement the 
Essential of Evangelical Christianity ”— 
which suggested certain aspects of scho- 
lastic theology subtly modernized. Of 
the latter the most prominent was the 
Council sermon by Dr. Gordon, of Bos- 
ton—on which The Outlook commented 
last week—a noble argument for the 
freedom of religious faith for “ revision, 
expansion, revolution in the intellectual 
life, as knowledge grows and insight 
deepens.” The programme of the Coun- 
cil has been criticised with some reason 
as capable of betterment, and seems to 
have aroused rather feeble interest in 
the English Congregational Churches. 


No fewer than twenty 
countries were represented 
last week in the Olympic 
contests at the enormous Stadium built 
for the occasion in the London suburbs. 
This structure can seat sixty-eight thou- 
sand spectators, while there is standing 
room for about twenty-three thousand 
more. Unfortunately, the weather has 
not been of the best, and partly for this 
reason, partly because of lack of organ- 
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ized publicity, and partly perhaps because 
track athletics do not fire the popular 
love of a fiercely fought combat like 
football, the attendance has been meager 
as compared with the preparations. 
There seems also to have been a lack of 
system in arranging the plans—at least, 
it is a little difficult at this distance to 
tell just what contests belong to the 
Olympic Games proper, and what are 
going on simultaneously but separately. 
The American athletes are chiefly con- 
cerned in field and track athletics (which 
may be said most closely to stand as the 
modern successors of the Greek games) 
and will base their claims to success on 
what is called international scoring— 
five points for a first, three for a second, 
one for a third; the Olympic managers, 
on the other hand, will only recognize 
the first man in each contest as a winner, 
and after some wavering have decided 
not to award any general international 
championship. The American victory 
in rifle shooting at Bisley just before the 
Olympic Games was most gratifying, and 
has been followed by a greater degree 
of success in the Games proper than that 
attained by any other nation except Great 
Britain; the last-named country, how- 
ever, is,as we write, before the conclusion 
of the contests, far in the lead. The 
entire programme for Olympic and non- 
Olympic sports included such varied 
trials of speed, skill, or strength as swim- 
ming, javelin throwing, hurdle racing, 
discus hurling, pole vaulting, all kinds 
of walking and running races, gymnastic 
exercises by societies of men and women, 
bicycling, water-polo, shot-putting, and 
even miniature-rifle shooting. It has 
been pointed out that the American dele- 
gation alone ‘‘comprised Anglo-Saxon, 
Teuton, Slav, Celt, black Ethiopian, and 
red Indian.” An odd outcropping of 
national feeling was seen in the desire 
of the Irish and Finnish delegations not 
to be classed as British and Russian—a 
desire promptly suppressed by the man- 
agers. About twenty-five hundred ath- 


letes marched before King Edward on 
the opening day, and this was by no 
means the whole number present. There 
have been some complaints as to the 
fairness of the rules, but that was per- 
haps inevitable. | 
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The new British Patent Law 
may accomplish for Great 
Britain something of what 
the Protectionists there want to accom- 
plish by a reform in the British fiscal 
policy. Henceforth, in order to keep a 
patent inviolable in Great Britain, a for- 
eign manufacturer who patents his proc- 
ess there must establish factories for the 
manufacture of his product. For instance, 
the manufacturers of American type- 
writers and cash registers must henceforth 
make their products in Great Britain. 
Already a shoe machinery firm and a 
safety razor company have started plants 
in England to comply with the law. It 
is believed that about $125,000,000 of 
foreign capital during the next twelve 
months will be invested in factories in 
Great Britain, mostly by American and 
German firms. The new law affects 
Germany even more than it does Amer- 
ica, if we may judge from last year’s per- 
centage of applications for British pat- 


The British 
Patent Law 


ents, 36 per cent from Germany as 


against 26 per cent from the United 
States. German - politicians, influenced 
by that important representative body, 
the Bund der Industriellen, are now 
clamoring for retaliation, quite forgetting, 
it would seem, their own stringent ‘patent 
law and their ultra-protectionist tariff. 
Our position is better than the German, 
because our patent laws are virtually as 
liberal as were those of Great Britain. 
Hence we can retaliate by compelling 
the British patentee in America to make 
his products in this country. But we may 
be sharply reminded, in the course of 
time, that Americans have registered 
about three patents in London for every 
patent registered in Washington by Eng- 
lishmen. It will be interesting to see, 
nevertheless, what Congress will do to 
satisfy the expected clamor from our 
typewriter, cash register, shoe machinery, 
safety razor, and other companies, who 
now consider themselves rather “ hard 
hit” by the British Patent Law. 


In signing the decree 
for the adjournment 
of the Duma, the 
Lower House of the Russian Parliament, 
which has just closed its session, Nicholas 
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II expressed general: approval of the 
Duma’s. work;.mentioning especially its 
attitude towards three administrative de- 
partments—those of education, the army, 
and the navy. Regarding the first, his 
Majesty frankly sympathized with the 
Duma’s championship of “student 
versities ’’—the new university system, 
with practically full autonomy and free 
from the Government’s former tutelage— 
and, as reported, specially approved the 
motion in the Duma, made by Professor 
Paul Milyukov, the liberal. deputy, to 
permit so-called “ listeners”’ to complete 
their courses of study. As to the army, 
the Emperor was apparently no less frank. 
He declared himself impressed with the 
earnestness of the attacks. made by the 
Octobrist (Moderate) leader, Guchkoy, 
upon the unnecessary number of grand 
dukes in high military position, having 
obtained preferment through birth rather 
than through ability and experience. 
incredible as it may seem, Nicholas Il 
is said openly to have concurred in 
President Khomyakov’s suggestion that 
the presence of so many grand dukes 
in the. army was, in reality, militating 
against the true monarchical principle. 
The Duma’s criticism of the . double- 
headed and triple-headed authority ex- 
isting in the army, in consequence of 
the practical duplication of positions, 
was met by his Majesty’s announcement 
of contemplated reforms. Finally, as to 
the navy, the Emperor even approved 
the Duma’s rejection of the battle-ship 
scheme, saying that it was easy to under- 
stand Parliament’s refusal of piecemeal 
appropriations until a comprehensive 
programme could be _ presented. If 
Nicholas II now shows himself disposed 
to treat the Duma not only with respect, 
but with sympathy, the Duma, in turn, 
shows itself disposed as never before 
to co-operate with the Government. 
Having rejected the Government’s ex- 
treme financial proposals, it signalized its 
adjournment by passing a great budget. 


No other American had 
more intimate relations 
with the great men of music in his day 
than William Mason. His death last 
week, in his eightieth year, severs one of 
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the few strands that have connected this 
day with one of the golden eras in music. 
Dr. Mason had made the acquaintance 
of Schumann, Liszt, Brahms, Wagner, 
Rubinstein, Raff, Joachim, and a large 
number of other musicians of the middle 
of the last century. With some of these, 
including Liszt, he was on intimate 
terms. His life covered also a period of 
great expansion in musical appreciation 
in America and contributed largely to 
it. He came of a musical family. His 
father, Dr. Lowell Mason, whose hame 
is known to-day chiefly because of the 
enduring hymn tunes he composed, 
was one of the musical pioneers of: the 
country.. As a boy William Mason fre- 
quently accompanied his father on his 
tours for the purpose of conducting 
* musical conventions,” which were more 
than singing schools, rather what might 
be called embryonic music festivals. 
From his experiences he unquestionably 
not only learned music, but also received 
an unconscious training in observing 
his father’s extraordinary skill as a 
teacher. When twenty years old he went 
abroad. Of the five years during which 
he studied, mainly in Germany, the last 


‘the spent as a member of the famous 


circle which surrounded.Liszt at Weimar. 
Since then, for over fifty years, he has 
been one of the influential musical forces 
in America. His reputation as a pianist 
is exceeded by his reputation as a 
teacher. Indeed, he deliberately aban- 
doned the life of a virtuoso that he might 
devote himself to:teaching. He has 
been more than a teacher of the piano; 
he has been an apostle of the musical 
art. He was virtually, if not literally, 
the first to give piano recitals (unembel- 
lished with vocal “ attractions’’) in the 
United States, With Theodore Thomas, 
as the first violin of a string quartet, he 
helped to introduce Brahms to American 
audiences as early as 1855. He did 
perhaps more than any one else to make 
Schumann known here. Telling of his 
experiences, he wrote in his “‘ Memories 
of a Musical Life” : 


Shortly after my return from Germany I 
went to Breusig’s, then one of the principal 
music-stores in the city—the Schirmers are 
his successors—and asking for certain com- 
positions by Schumann, | was informed that 
they had his music in stock, but as there was 
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no demand for it, it was packed rig; b= a 


bundle and kept in the basement. Pretty 
soon, however, my pupils began calling for 
Schumann’s pieces, and Schumann moved 
up from the cellar to the main floor. 


With Theodore Thomas and John 
Knowles Paine, William Mason ought 
to be remembered with gratitude by all 
Americans who share in those riches 
which the education of the public in 
musical taste has made possible. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Theodore Roosevelt's declination of 
the Presidency would have been more 
dramatic, but not more real, if the Repub- 
lican Convention had nominated him 
by acclamation and he had declined by 
telegraph. Had he spoken a word of 
consent, he would have received the 
nomination with but insignificant oppo- 
sition. Had he not exerted all the influ- 
ence he possessed to prevent the nomi- 
nation, it would have been proffered to him 
despite his anticipatory declination. We 
doubt whether any President ever worked 
so hard to secure a renomination as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt has worked to prevent 
it. Friends and foes, agreed in nothing 
else, did agree in this, that had he been 
nominated he would have been elected 
and that no one but himself could pre- 
vent the nomination. The country has 
never seen such an act of renunciation, 
so persistently maintained, against press- 
ure so strong and so constant, against 
appeals to public spirit so sincere and 
fervent. from so great a mass of confi- 
dence and affection. And this inflexible 
determination to lay down the office at 
the time which he had before fixed in 
his own mind and announced to the 
public is the more notable because exer- 
cised by one who, while. in the office, had 
stood, against all critics, for the dignity 
and the power of the Chief Executive, 
had successfully combined with it the 
position of popular party leader, and had 
unreservedly and unaffectedly declared 


the delight experienced in the strenuous . 


life which the office involved. Nor was 
this resistance to the popular demand 
due wholly either to his post-election 
pledge or to his devotion to the anti-third 
term tradition; more than to either, it 
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was due to his conviction that the new 
policies which he had inaugurated could 
best be promoted by making himself im- 
mune from any reasonable suspicion of 
using his office to promote his own per- 
sonal ambition. | 

Popularity does not always demon- 
strate the possession of either patriotism 
or statesmanship. Marius was not a 
patriot nor Aaron Burr a statesman. 
Brilliant qualities may temporarily daz- 
zle, and appeals to popular prejudice 
or passion may only reflect, when they 
appear to convince, democracy. The 
apparent leader is sometimes really a 
follower. What a courtier is to royalty 
a demagogue is to democracy. On the 
other hand, infelicitous peculiarities of 
temper or manner may obscure real 
worth and give superficial criticism an 
opportunity of which it is never slow to 
take advantage. Thus contemporary 
and historical judgments are not always 
identical. Who cares now for the loose- 
fitting garments, the awkward manners, 
or the homely features of Abraham Lin- 
coln, except as they help to emphasize 
his human and lovable qualities? Who 
thinks him vacillating because he was 
patient, or frivolous because he found 
relief from the burdens of his life in a 
humor not always refined? History will 
undoubtedly report Mr. Roosevelt as 
the most popular President that ever 
occupied the White House. Will it also 
report him one of the greatest? We 
believe that it will. 

The United States in the first hundred 
and twenty years of its existence grew 
in territory, in population, in wealth, 
and in the complexity of its problems 
far beyond the farthest possible fore- 
sight of its founders. Moreover, while 
politically it grew more democratic, 
industrially it grew more autocratic. 
Absorbed, first, in their pioneer problems, 
then in those growing out of slavery, 
the Civil War, and Reconstruction, the 
people had neither time nor thought to 
give to the great but unrecognized 
changes going on in the social life and 
structure of the Nation. Popular dis- 
content with industrial conditions found 
at length a voice in Mr. Bryan; but, 
unfortunately, he spoke not only for, but 
chiefly to, the discontented. The pros- 
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perous and satisfied would not listen, 
or listened only in wrath or scorn. Mr. 
Roosevelt is by temperament a demo- 
crat, but by birth and education an 
aristocrat. Politically he belonged to 
the party which possesses, in the North, 
a majority of the wealth and culture and 
of the privileges which wealth and cul- 
ture bring. When he spoke, those for- 
merly heedless gave heed. He has 
been criticised for his method—too 
noisy, it is said. But when a people 
are asleep, noise is necessary to wake 
them up. Mr. Roosevelt’s methods 
have wakened, none too soon, a somno- 
lent class. 

This he has done as an agitator. As 
a reformer he has seen not merely what 
the people wish, but what they need. In 
interpreting their needs and in suggest- 
ing remedies he has combined two 
qualities not often combined in the same 
person—high ideals and practical effi- 
ciency. He has sought to transform the 
Republican party from one of special 
privilege to one of equal opportunity. 
He is accused of imposing upon it new 
and strange policies: this accusation 
would be his highest praise had he not 
also succeeded in infusing it with a new 
spirit. Railway rate regulation, conser- 
vation of natural resources, improved 
waterways, forest and mining land reser- 
vation, have all one object in view—the 
preservation for all the people of the 
values which rightfully belong to all the 
people. There are rights of private 
property ; these the Republican party 
has always insistedon. There are also 
rights of public property ; these, in spite 
of much opposition from old-time lead- 
ers, Mr. Roosevelt has induced the Re- 
publican party to insist upon. But with 
these ideals is accompanied political effi- 
ciency. To accomplish this conserva- 
tion of the public welfare a strong gov- 
ernment is necessary; and a strong 
government Mr. Roosevelt is neither 
afraid to demand nor.to administer, His 
ideal is equable railway rates ; he would 
secure this ideal, not by making the rail- 
ways weak, but by making the Govern- 
ment strong. His ideal is international 
peace. International peace he would 
secure, not by making the Nation defense- 
less, but by equipping it with an adequate 
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navy. He is accused of stretching the 
Constitution, and no doubt he is at odds 
with those who think that local liberty 
requires Federal inefficiency. .But no 
accuser has been able to designate any 
definite act of his which any tribunal, we 
might almost say any authority of stand- 
ing, has pronounced unconstitutional. 

In this endeavor to make special 
privilege always and everywhere subor- 
dinate to the public welfare, Mr. Roose- 
velt has not appealed to class conscious- 
ness. He has been equally ready to 
invite to the White House Mr. E. H. 
Harriman and Mr. John Mitchell; to de- 
mand justice for the Trade Union and 
for the Trust; to condemn the murder- 
ous outrages perpetrated in the far West 
in the name of organized labor, and the 
more deft violations of the law planned 
under expert legal advice and perpe- 
trated by great corporations. He de- 
fends the Japanese from mobs in San 
Francisco and negotiates with the Jap- 
anese Government to prevent further 
emigration of Japanese coolies to our 
shores. He appoints a negro Collector 
of the Customs in Charleston despite 
hot opposition from Democratic sources, 
and he disbands a lawless company of 
negro soldiers despite hot opposition 
from Republican sources. 

We believe, then, that when Mr. 


. Roosevelt lays down the cares, the duties, 


and the joys of office next March to enter 
upon his well-earned if somewhat vigor- 
ous vacation in the wilds of Africa, he 
will retire with the hatred of a few un- 
principled men whose characters he has 
exposed and whose lawless practices he 
has made more dangerous and difficult, 
with a steadily diminishing hostility from 
a larger number who have neither com- 
prehended his character nor the times 
and the country in which they were liv- 
ing; but with the confidence and affec- 
tion of the overwhelming majority of the 
plain people, regardless of party affilia- 
tions. And we believe that the public 
esteem for him will increase as the years 
pass on and the country understands 
better than it now can the dangers to 
the Republic which he has done so much 
to avert, and the future welfare of its 
people which he has done so much to 
promote. 
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‘cational interest in so many of the States 


I he Educational Prog- 
ress of the Year 


The signs of the times as regards 
education have appeared most plainly 
within the past twelvemonth in the activ- 
ities of educational societies. Within 
the year 1907 there were organized the 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, the American 
School Hygiene Association, the Educa- 
tion Section of the American -Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of’ Science, 
and three new departments of the Na- 
tional Education Association, namely, 
those devoted to technical education, to 
rutal and agricultural education, and to 
the common educational interests of sev- 
eral National organizations of women. 
To these should be added the recently 
formed American Nature-Study Society, 
and numerous new local organizations. 
It is an extraordinary record for so brief 
a period, and shows at least that we are 
at high tide of pedagogic discussion. 

Whether the discussion is to eventuate 
in things done, in fair proportion to the 
things projected, it is too soon to say. 


Some things worth doing haye ‘already 
‘been accomplished in’ several of these 


fields. There is a definite effort under 
way to translate plans for improvement 
into actual legislation, and that effort in 
half a dozen States and more has taken 
shape in the appointment of special edu- 
cational commissions. These commis- 
sions have varying powers and purposes ; 
but in most instances they have been 
authorized by State legislatures, have 


‘been provided with public funds in mod- 


erate amount, and’ are charged with the 
task of proposing a revision of the school 
laws of their several States. Especial 


‘interest attaches to the Industrial Edu- 


cation’ Commission of Massachusetts, 
and to the effort in that State to get 
public industrial schools’ into actual 
operation, as well as to determine their 
relations with the general educational 
system of the commonwealth. © 
Several of these educational commis- 
sions came together in conference at 
Cleveland during the recent meeting of 
the National Education Association. It 
is significant that the quickening of edu- 
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is joined with new efforts toward co-Op- 
eration between the several States and 
between the States and the National 
Government. This appears as one of 
the marked characteristics of the recent 
educational movement, or, we may say 
more broadly, of the recent American 
movement in public affairs.. The con- 
ference of Southern State superintend- 
ents of public instruction, which has been 
so fruitful’ of good things, led the way to 
a conference of’ the chief ‘educational 
officers of all the States and Territories, 
which met at Washington in February 
last, on the call of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. This conference 
was attended by thirty-six of the fifty 
officials concerned, and was in its way a 
forerunner of the great conference of 
governors at the White House, in May, 
which stamped the policy of inter-State 
co-operation on the history of this age. 
While no measures have been enacted 
by Congress to widen the educational 
activities of the National Government, 
several proposals looking in this direction 
have been under discussion: Among 
these have | ‘been. projects‘ ‘for’ National 


‘aid to’ agricultural and ‘industrial educa- 


tion in normal schools and high schools. 
A new bill for a National university has 
been introduced, on the initiative of the 
National Association of State Universi- 
ties. This bill provides that the pro- 
posed institution shall receive students 
who have reached the grade of advance- 
ment represented by the ma ster’s degree, 
and shall itself give no academic degrees 


‘whatsoever. 


Parallel with’ the of Amet- 
ican educational‘bodies, and ‘on a larger 


scale, are the proceedings of certain 


international congresses!’ Such con- 


‘gresses, a notable group of ‘them, touch- 


ing education on various sides, have been 
provided ‘at widely scattered meeting- 
places on three continents: for the year 
1908. Among them may be mentioned 


the International Congress.on the Wel- 
fare of the Child, héld at Washington in 


March, under the auspices of the National 
Congress of Mothers; the Third Inter- 
national Congress for the Advancement 
of Drawing and Art Teaching, to be held 
at London in August; the International 
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Congress for Moral Education, at Lon- 
don, and the International Congress of 
Household Eccnomy and Arts, at Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland, both called for the 
month of September; the Tuberculosis 
Congress, to meet at Washington in 
November; and the First Pan-American 
Scientific Congress, at Santiago, Chile, 
which will convene on Christmas day. 

Other developments of the year have 
lent new emphasis to the international 
movement in education. Among them 
are the beginnings of an interchange of 
teachers of foreign languages between 
educational institutions of the United 
States and the Kingdom of Prussia; the 
return visit of American teachers to 
European countries, initiated by Mr. 
Mosely after the manner of the peda- 
gogic pilgrimage from England to Amer- 
ica arranged by him two years ago; the 
new interchange of university lecturers 
between the United States and Scandi- 
navian countries, in which Chancellor 
MacCracken has already appeared as 
American representative, and will soon 
be followed by President Nicholas Murray 
Butler; the tentative plan for co-opera- 
tion between universities of North and 
South America; and the consideration 
by the National Council of Education, at 
its recent Cleveland meeting, under the 
leadership of Dr. William T. Harris, of 
the possibility of closer co-operation 
between the teachers’ organizations of 
different lands. 

Among the most interesting occur- 
rences of the year in other lands than 
our own are the disturbances in Austrian 
and Russian universities, of which only 
incomplete accounts have appeared as 
yetsin this country. The new school 
legislation of the Kingdom. of Prussia 
has gone into effect, with considerable 
need of readjustments confronting the 
authorities responsible for its enforce- 
ment. France is proceeding quietly 
along the lines marked out two years 
ago. The British Isles are very much 
awake, with some new hope of agree- 
ment upon an education bill for England, 
to take the place of the unfortunate 
Birrell Bill of two years ago, and with Mr. 
Birrell himself making surprisingly hope- 
ful progress, in his new secretaryship, 
toward a working university scheme for 


Ireland, and with a new education bill 
for Scotland in the making. On the 
other side of the world, China is putting 
forth painful effort to adjust hér new 
educational programme to her old civil- 
ization, and especial interest centers just 
now on the educational use to which she 
will probably put the large indemnity 
fund returned to her by the Government 
of the United States. 

It would be hard to overestimate the 
influence of a drawing together of the 
educational forces of the peoples of the 
world. In this country it is an influence 
which combines with still more powerful 
tendencies at home to sharpen our 
definition of educational standards and 
set those standards to a rising scale. 
This standardizing movement has gone 
steadily forward during the past year. 
Perhaps the most significant single step 
in the movement was the action of the 
National Association of State Universi- 
ties in its meeting at Ann Arbor, where- 
by an objective criterion for admission to 
that organization was for the first time 
adopted and published. Under the 
operation of this new rule, the Univer- 
sities of Minnesota, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri were immediately added to the 
membership of the Association. 

Among the personalities of the year’s 
educational history, the loss by death of 
Superintendent F. Louis Soldan, of St. 
Louis, Professor Thomas Day Seymour, 
of Yale University,and President Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, of Union Theological 
Seminary, call for special mention; and 
also the retirement of Sheldoa Jackson, 
for twenty-three years General Agent of 
Education for Alaska, and of Presidents 
Henry Hopkins, of Williams College, 
and Richard H. Jesse, of the University 
of Missouri. President Hopkins is suc- 
ceeded by President Harry A. Garfiéld, 
and President Jesse by President °A. 
Ross Hill. 

On the other hand, there are not want- 
ing conspicuous examples of long educa- 
tional service with no considerable loss 
of physical or spiritual power. Presi- 
dent Angell still directs the affairs of 
the University of Michigan with the fine 
tact and wisdom which have character- 
ized his service in that office since the 
year 1871. President Eliot is just enter- 
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ing upon the fortieth year of his admin- 
istration at Harvard, with abundant 
evidence of a continuance of his old- 
time vigor and leadership. Even his 
long term of service is surpassed by that 
of William F. King, who has been Pres- 
ident of Cornell College, Lowa, since 
1865. And the supposedly uncertain 
office of school superintendent has pre- 
sented the remarkable record of Enoch 


‘A. Gastman, who died some months 
ago, after a service of forty-seven years 
‘as head of the public school i & of 


Decatur, Illinois. 

Oberlin College, within the year, has 

celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary 

of its founding. The College of the 
City of New York has taken formal pos- 
session of its magnificent group of new 
buildings. Miss Laura D. Gill has re- 
signed as Dean of Barnard College. 
The trustees of Swarthmore College 
have declined to accept a bequest con- 
ditioned on the discontinuance of inter- 
collegiate athletics, on the ground that, 
irrespective of the value of the property 
involved or the wisdom of the condition 
imposed, they have no right to bind the 
College for all time in a matter in which 
freedom to change with changing needs 
is altogether desirable. The terrible dis- 
aster at Collinwood has led to immediate 
improvement in provisions for the safety 
of school children, and the larger ques- 
tions of school-house construction and 
of care and training for the health of 
pupils have come in for more extended 
consideration. Medical inspection, play, 
athletics, school fraternities, and more 
definite moral instruction are closely 
related topics which have shared in this 
awakening of new interest. 

The questions which -have loomed 
most conspicuously through. the educa- 
tional discussions of the year have been 
those relating to agricultural and indus- 
trial education. They are questions 
which are beset with practical difficulties ; 
but definite forward steps have been 
taken in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, Wisconsin, Oklahoma, and 
other States, and it is confidently be- 
lieved that the difficulties will not prove 
to be insurmountable. 

On the whole, the year has not been 
marked by single events of commanding 
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man ready to do the reaping. 


25 July 


importance, but rather by steady prog- 
ress on many parallel lines. In all 
grades of instruction, emphasis is now 
laid on the adjustment of education to 
the needs of daily life, with a strong bent 
toward training for distinct occupations. 
The professional spirit is dominant in 
higher education and the industrial spirit 
in. higher elementary education.. The 
secondary schools, as so often in the 
past, are the battle-ground for conflict- 
ing ideals and policies. It is altogether 
clear that the professional- -industrial 
trend is making good a-lack -in our nine- 


teenth-century schooling. - But it is to 
‘be regretted that the advocates of lib- 
eral culture, or, if that is now a word of 


uncertain meaning, the advocates of his- 
torical and literary culture, are not able 
to command a better hearing in the edu- 
cational symposium of the time. They 
have an especially grave responsibility 
in the present situation ; for a vocational 
education, if it lose its hold on historic 
human values, will surely weary of its 
successes and be obliged to grope its 
way back to the things that make suc- 
cess of any kind worth while. 


Willing to Work 


He is a very rich man now, and he 
made his fortune one morning while he 
was still a boy. A fortune‘is not made 
when the last thousand dollars have been 
gathered and counted; it is made when 
a boy or man takes the decisive step to- 
wards success, or shows the decisive 
quality which will sooner or later com- 
mand it. . For success, although some- 
times a matter of opportunity, is rarely a 
matter of accident; and even when it is 
a matter of opportunity the harvest is 
not gathered in unless there is a strong 
This man 
showed the stuff that was in him bya 
little advertisement in a local newspaper: 
“A willing boy wants work.” | That.was 
notice to the world. that a capable, 


trustworthy boy was to be had, who 
would not measure‘ his work by his 
wages, but put hrs mind and heart into 
it; and the world is always on the watch 
for that kind of a notice, because it needs 
the boy who is behind it and is anxious 
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to employ him. To be both willing to 
work and eager for the chance is to set 
one’s feet squarely on the road to suc- 
cess at. the start; after that it is only a 
matter of time. The road is full of halt- 
hearted, uninterested shirkers who would 
stop and rest from their labors if some- 
body would give them food and clothes, 
and of unambitious drudges who plod 
along and do as little as they can. The 
boy who has trained himself to run and 
is eager to put forth his strength goes 
straight to the front. ‘The willing boys 
who want work always get it. 

And what is true of boys is equally 
true of men. ‘The willing man is rarely 
out of work. If half the energy put into 
getting more wages and cutting down 
hours were put into cheerful, faithful, 
competent work, far more would be 
accomplished in the way of securing 
better conditions. In every department 
of life, willingness and competency are 
at a premium because so few men, rela- 
tively, put real heart and skill into what 
they are doing. A host of men are con- 
tinually inveighing against general con- 
ditions, the order of the world, the hard- 
ness of life, the indifference of Provi- 
dence. Society is full of men of good 
character and fair industry who never 
take the trouble to make themselves 
masters of the thing they are doing, and 
who, when the time of slackness comes 
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and they are dropped from the list of 
active workers, do not understand that 
they have discharged themselves. Asa 


* matter of fact, except in very rare*cases, 


no man need be discharged. It is possi- 
ble for even the average man, by zeal 
and hard work, to get such a grasp of 
the thing committed to him that his 
employer cannot afford to lose him. 
Almost every man who; chooses can 
make himself invaluable. As a_ rule, 
men discharge themselves because they 
do not make themselves necessary. 
Willingness is the beginning of this 
process of education in skill. The great 
majority of men fail because they do not 
work hard enough or intelligently enough. 
They are content to do what is set before 
them, and they do it fairly well, but they 
do not do it supremely well. In every 
field of work the complaint is heard on 
all sides that it is difficult to get a man 
who takes an interest in his work and 
does it with thoroughness. Niggardli- 
ness of effort and slovenliness of manner 
are characteristic of a host of men who 
might be expert workmen if they chose. 
They lack willingness; they are not 
willing to endure the discipline, to give 
the time, to deny themselves in order to 
get their tools thoroughly in hand. The 
willing man, except in very rare periods, 
can always find work. People are glad 
to have him about. 


SUMMER VESPER SERMONS 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


THE CROWN OF 


lam thy shield, and y exceeding great reward.— 


Gen. xv. 


f ‘HE reward of righteousness is 
righteousness. Christ calls on 
us to follow him. What shall 

we have, therefore? The privilege of 

following so great a Leader. God calls 

us to live the divine life. What is the 

recompense? The life that we live. 
We do not forego life here for life 

hereafter; our earthly crown for a 

heavenly; a brief pleasure for eternal 

joy; earth now for heaven then, The 


RIGHTEOUSNESS 


reward is not green fields and a tree- 
shaded river. Those this world furnishes 
us. It is not a street whose pavements 
are gold. ‘The New Jerusalem is described 
as paved with gold to make clear to us 
that what we so foolishly covet here we 
shall find but as the dirt beneath our 
feet there. The reward of godliness is 
God. 

The tree of life which bare twelve 
manner of fruits grows on earthly soil. 
“* The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
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fidelity, meekness, self-control.” The 
reward of living the life of the spirit is 
the possession of these fruits: The 
reward of loving is love, of peace-making 
is the peace. that is made, of suffering 
long and still being kind is long-suffering, 
of self-control is the joy of controlling 
one’s self. ‘The reward of the athlete is 
his ability to run or to pitch or to row; 
the reward of the scholar is his knowl- 
edge; the reward of the thinker is his 
power to think; the reward of the artist 
is his capacity to express himself in form 
and color. So the reward of the divine 
life is divine living ; the reward of follow- 
ing Christ is the joy of ministering to 
others instead of being only the recipient 
of others’ ministry; the reward of self- 
sacrifice is the joy of laying down one’s 
life that others may live. The reward 
of motherhood is the privilege of mother- 
ing one’s child; the reward of patriotism 
is the privilege of serving one’s country ; 
the seward of industry is the opportunity 
to do something that is worth doing. So 
the reward of godliness is serving God. 
He who does not. find the reward of 
Christian living in his Christian life may 
well doubt whether his life is Christian. 

But that is not all. 

There is joy in companionship. He 
who takes his pleasures in solitude has 
but a poverty-stricken idea of happiness. 
We increase our sensuous pleasures by 
eating and drinking together. Merri- 
ment adds to merriment in jovial com- 
panionship. To share- pleasure is to 
enhance pleasure. The student’s task 
becomes the student’s delight if two con- 
genial scholars can fellowship each other 
in the study. Our intellectual life is 
both richer and more joyous in a college 
than in ahermitage. Co-operation adds 
interest to work, provided it is a real 
co-operation in spirit, aim, ambition, not 
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merely in mechanical toil. The factory 
system has its. abundant evils, but it is 
more enjoyable to'weave ‘in| companion- 
ship with a fellow-weaver than’ in soli. 
tude as Silas Marner did. Solitary con- 
finement proves insupportable; almost 
any companionship is welcomed after all 
companionship has been for a time 
denied. We shall never overcome the 
exodus from the country to the city 
until we find a way to promote compan- 
ionship in agricultural pursuits. 

And the higher. the. fellowship. the 
greater the joy. Fellowship in frolic is 
good ; the fellowship of real co-operation 
in accomplishing a desired end is better ; 
fellowship in intellectual endeavor brings 
a serener and a deeper joy; fellowship 
in mutuality of affection and of serv- 
ice, as in the family, transcends all other 
fellowships, unless it be fellowship in 
worship, which, when. it is real, not 
merely formal, brings’ with it a peculiar 
joy inferior to none. 

To work for God is to work with God. 
To follow Christ is to live with Christ— 
to march in the same road, engage in the 
same campaign, share in the same ex- 
perience. To enter God’s service is 
more than to be his servant. It is to 
be his child. It is more than to do 
his will; it is to be in purpose and spirit 
one with him. Religion is the life of 
God in the soul of man. To be relig- 
ious, Christianly religious, is to have 
God as our Companion. Then, truly, 
our fellowship is with- the Father and 
with his Son Jesus Christ. Then our 
will is to do God’s will; then we see the 
world as God sees it; then we do our 
little to help God achieve what he is 
achieving ; then we are cheered and sus- 
tained by the unfailing hope of Him who 
sees the end from the beginning. God 
is himself our exceeding great reward. 


4 


Oc atic Convention: 


T three o'clock and forty minutes 
A and twenty seconds on the 
morning of Friday, the tenth of 
July, the Chairman of the Democratic 
National Convention announced through 
the voice of the Secretary (his own had 
faded to a husky whisper) the unanimous 
selection of William Jennings Bryan as 
the party’s candidate for the Presidency. 
On the wall facing the platform the hands 
of the clock, with self-effacing unanimity, 
pointed mendaciouslyto the hour of twelve. 
For, so plausible rumor had it, Bryan 
must be named, at least in legal fiction, 
before the dawn of an unlucky Friday. 
For a moment the Auditorium roared 
its approval. Then the two thousand 
representatives of the Democratic party 
and the ten thousand spectators, who 
had remained faithful through the drag- 
ging hours since early evening, went out 
into the glorious Colorado dawn. It 
must have seemed an omen, to the hearts 
of those rejoicing thousands, of the 
breaking of a new day for Democracy, 
united once more under the peerless 
leader, whose two defeats had left him 
doubly undismayed and made his fol- 
lowers doubly faithful. 
The actual nomination had come, in 
the hour when the vital.forces are at 


their lowest ebb, as an anti-climax. The 
climax had swooped down upon the 
Convention, without premonition and 
without preparation, at an idle moment 
on Wednesday. When the session began, 
shortly after noon, the Committee on 
Credentials was not ready to report, and 
until the result of their deliberations had 
furnished the basis for the permanent 
organization of the Convention, no busi- 
ness could be undertaken. But neither 
delegates nor audience wanted to take a 
recess just then, and sundry orators were 
offered opportunities to entertain the 


gathering. The first two men suggested. 


were not present. Then, in response to 
vociferous appeals from the galleries, the 
floor was giverf to Thomas P. Gore, the 
blind Senator from Oklahoma, which he 
described as “ not only the youngest but 
the most Democratic State,” but which 
unprejudiced observers of its represent- 
atives at the Convention were moved to 
denominate “ the most bumptious of the 
States.”” Senator Gore had been speak- 
ing, simply and effectively, for only a few 
minutes when he referred in compli- 
mentary phrase to Bryan. Delegates and 
guests instantly applauded, first moder- 
ately, then with mounting enthusiasm, 


then, as the contagion swept through the 
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hall, with riotous abandon. Before any 
‘one knew how it had happened, the Con- 
vention was embarked upon a demon- 
‘stration. The band, picturesque in its 
‘cowboy costumes of woolly “ chaps,” 
flannel shirts, red bandannas, and 
‘sombreros, began to hammer out the 
time-honored inciter of demonstrations, 
“ Dixie,” and the uproar swelled into a 
crescendo. Every one was on his feet 
and almost every one standing ‘his 
chair. From the closely packed ranks 
the waves of sound rolled to the roof-to 
be reflected in literally deafening. rever- 
‘beration. ‘The noise was indescribable, 
almost inconceivable. 

A banner with a portrait of Bryan 
appeared from somewhere and moved 
toward the front. One by one the stand- 
ards bearing the names of the States 
were torn from their places and followed 
its lead, converging on the speakers’ 
platform like a Birnam wood of blue and 
gold. When ten minutes had passed the 
platform bristled with standards, while 
on the floor only six remained in place— 
Minnesota, true to her favorite son, John 
Johnson, supported by Connecticut; 
Delaware, with her neighbor State, New 
Jersey, and Georgia, faithful to George 
Grav ; and New York, with no candidate, 
but evidently glorying in her splendid 
isolation. Five minutes more and the 
standards began to march about the hall, 
weaving in and out through the aisles, 
inciting to fresh enthusiasm as _ they 
passed. Still the tumult rose and fell 
in waves, the band alternating with the 
crowd in sustaining the note. ‘ Dixie,” 
‘Red, White, and Blue,” “ My Country, 
tis of.Thee,” “ The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” * Auld Lang Syne,” and “ A Hot 
Time.in_ the Old Town To-night ” fol- 
lowed fast on one another’s heels, with 
“‘Tammany.”’ betweenwhiles sounding 
an invitation to the New York delegation 
to help on the cause of harmony. When 
a half-hour had passed, a big American 
flag appeared on the platform, and the 
dignified Sergeant-at-arms grasped the 
staff and waved it back and forth with 
splendid rhythm. ‘Three-quarters of an 
hour, and a woman 'n white, bearing the 
Colorado standard, mounted the speak- 
ers’ table, another with the American 
flag got up beside her, and a little girl 


in white, with enormous blue bows on 
waist and pigtails, held up the Massa- 
chusetts standard between them.  Forty- 
eight minutes, and a howl of delight that 
made the previous noise seem like calm 
burst forth. “The record-breaking Roose- 
velt demonstration at Chicago had been 
beaten. ‘Then the crowd settled down 
to make it good measure, and it was 
forty minutes more before Senator Gore 
could proceed with his speech. 

It was the climax of the Convention, 
and sounded in no uncertain tones its 
keynote. When the demonstration had 
lasted for an hour, a rotund and beam- 
ing assistant secretary of the Conven- 
tion, hailing from Omaha, who stood 
beside the writer on a desk in the press 
section, turned and remarked, with pon- 
derous humor, “I’m inclined to think, 
sir, that there’s a good deal of Bryan 
sentiment in this Convention.” And 
there was. It was a Bryan Convention 
just as the Chicago gathering was a 
Roosevelt Convention, but with a differ- 
ence which emphasized the appearance 
of singleness of loyalty. At Denver 
the leader of the party and its candidate 
were one ; at Chicago the leader, by his 
own deliberate act, had made his can- 
didacy impossible, and the enthusiasm 
for the past and for the future must be 
expressed for different men. The Den- 
ver Convention and the party it repre- 
sented believed in Bryan and the Bryan 
policies; so it nominated him. The 
Chicago Convention and the party it 
represented believed in Roosevelt and 
the Roosevelt policies ; but it might not 
nominate him, so it selected the man 
who best represented the Roosevelt pol- 
icies and the Roosevelt spirit. 

It was a Bryan Convention, not only 
in spirit, in belief, and in enthusiasm, 
but in management and control. Three 
times during the sessions, methods which 
savored strongly of the “ steam-roller ” 
were used against those who were unfa- 
vorable to the Bryan cause. The first 
incident came at the close of the 
first day’s session. The delegations 
from the different States had selected 
their members for the different com- 
mittees—Credentials, Rules, and Plat- 
form—when the Temporary Chairman 
announced that two lists had been 
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handed in from Penn- 
sylvania. Now, in 
Pennsylvania __ there 
were two factions, one 
headed by Colonel 
Guffey, the State Na- 
tional Committeeman, 
and the other by ex- 
Congressman _ Kerr. 
The Kerr faction 
favored Bryan, and 
the Guffey faction 
was opposed to him. 
Fight seats in Phila- 
delphia districts, to 
which Guffey men had 
been elected at the 
primaries, were con- 
tested, and the out- 
come of those con- 
tests would determine 
which faction would 
be in the majority in 
the delegation. The 
National Committee 
had decided in favor 
of the Guffey claim- 
ants, and had placed 
them on the temporary 
roll of the Conven- 
tion. One list of com- 
mittee members was 
selected by the major- 
ity of the delegation 
as it then stood, and - 
the other by the minor- 
ity, the latter being 
the Bryan group ~— 
When the Chairman 
announced the receipt 

of the two lists, one of 


the Bryan leaders, MR. H. D. CLAYTON 
The Permanent Chairman 


Ollie James, of Ken- 
tucky, moved that the question which 
list was the rightful one should be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Credentials. 
A Guffey delegate from Pennsylvania 
moved as an amendment that the Con- 
vention declare the list presented by the 
majority of the delegation to be the one 
entitled to recognition, but the Chairman 
ruled that his motion was out of order, 
and that only the motion of Mr. James 
was before the Convention. The mo- 
tion was then carried. Whether Mr. 
Bell, the Chairman, who is a young man 


of attractive personal- 
ity but of manifest 
inexperience as -a 
presiding officer, was 
rattled or whether he 
was acting under in- 
structions, I do. not 
know. But in either 
case his ruling was 
patently unparliamen- 
tary and unjust. Until 
the Committee on 
Credentials had made 
its report, the tempo- 
rary roll of the Con- 
vention, prepared by 
the National Commit- 
tee, was the only one 
which the Convention 
could recognize. Since 
a majority of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation, as 
it appeared on the 
temporary roll, had 
selected members of 
the various commit- 
tees, their selection 
should have been ac- 
cepted without ques- 
tion. The effect of 
the Chairman’s ruling 
and of the action of 
the Convention was 
to deprive Pennsylva- 
nia of all representa- 
tion on the Committee 
on Credentials and 
the Committee on 
Rules, and to post- 
pone for it represen- 
tation on the Commit- 

- tee on Platform until 
its work was half done. 
So the “‘ steam-roller ” passed for the 
first time over the anti-Bryan men from 
the Keystone State. Its second passage, 
effectually completing the work of the 
first, came on Wednesday night. The 
Committee on Credentials had worked 
for more than twenty-four hours on the 
contests which came before it, and the 
report of the majority of the Committee 
recommended that the eight Guffey dele- 
gates be unseated. The ground of the 
recommendation, as given by the Chair- 
man, was the charge that at the primary 
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elections which chose them Republicans 
had voted as Democrats. This charge 
was supported by inference from the fact 
that at the primaries many more votes 
were cast than the number of Democra- 
tic votes normally cast in those districts. 
This was the only argument for the ma- 
jority report presented by the Chairman. 
A minority report, signed by fourteen 
members of the Committee; asking for 
the retention of the delegates elected at 
the primaries, was presented by Mr. 
Straus, of Maryland, who made a strong 
legal argument in favor of that position. 
He stated that the contesting delegates 
came with no credentials from any Demo- 
cratic organization in Pennsylvania, that 
they had not appealed from the result of 
the primaries to the county or the State 
convention, nor to the State courts, as 
they were entitled to do under the law, 
and finally rested his case on the princi- 
ple, which is found in the law of every 
State in the country, that when an elec- 
tion contest is preferred, it must be 
shown, in order to sustain the contest, 
that enough illegal votes were received 
or legal votes rejected to change the re- 
sult. ‘ There was not the slightest sug- 
gestion,” he said, “in this case that 
there were enough votes illegally re- 
ceived or rejected to have changed the 
result.” No attempt was made to meet 
Mr. Straus’s convincing arguments, but 
the debate was closed by Governor Has- 
kell, of Oklahoma, who made a bitter 
demagogic harangue, violently attacking 
Colonel Guffey and supporters. 
Then the “steam-roller” passed on, 
eliminating the Guffey men by nearly a 
two-thirds vote. The Guffey forces had 
the evidence, but the Bryan forces had 
the votes. 

The third appearance of the roller was 
trivial compared with its first two perform- 
ances, but it was distinctly distasteful to 
a lover of fair play. It occurred when 
the name of Governor Johnson was 
placed in nomination for the Presidency. 
The Minnesota delegation was aided bya 
few delegates from other States and little 
groups of spectators in various parts of 
the hall. In spite of their fewness they 
made a pretty respectable racket, but 


when they had been at it only five 


minutes the Chairman began to pound 


with his gavel and to shout for order. 
Unable to accomplish his purpose, he 
sent the Sergeant-at-arms into the hall to 
make the delegates take their seats and 
quiet down. ~But their efforts were of no 
avail until the enthusiasts from the North 
Star State had kept it up for nearly half 
an hour. When it is considered that 
twice the business of the Convention had 
been halted for more than an hour while 
the throng cheered for Bryan, it was dis- 
tinctly unsportsmanlike to try to deny 
to the Johnson supporters a reasonable 
time for the expression of their senti- 
ments. It afforded one observer, at least, 
distinct pleasure to see that the enthusi- 
asm refused to be shut off so cavalierly ; 
and it looked to him like poetic justice 
that the Chairman howled himself so 
hoarse in the attempt that he was of no 
use as a presiding officer during the rest 
of the Convention. In passing it may 
be noted that the Johnson outburst fur- 
nished an illuminating commentary on 
the mathematical value of demonstra- 
tions as a basis for computing popularity. 
For the Johnson supporters, only a few 
hundred in number, and without any of 
the extraneous aids of band, marching 
standards, waving flags, women and chii- 
dren standard-bearers, which the Bryan 
forces had used to the utmost, and 
against the unsportsmanlike efforts of 
the Convention officials, ‘“‘ demonstrated ” 
for nearly a third as long as the record- 
breaking tribute to Bryan. 

It was a Convention of speech-making. 
On three different occasions the work of 
the body was held up awaiting the reports 
of committees, and the time was filled 
in with some oratory and much near- 
oratory; on Thursday evening the gath- 
ering listened to nominating and second- 
ing speeches from nine o’clock till three 
the next morning, except for one hour, 
when a second Bryan demonstration was 
being let off, and another hour while the 
platform was being read ; and on Friday 
two hours were filled with speeches nam- 
ing candidates for the Vice-Presidency. 
An unfortunate incident of the speech- 
making occurred when Richmond Pear- 
scn Hobson, the young man who sank 
the Merrimac in the mouth of Santiago 
Harbor, and who takes himself with the 
greatest seriousness, was invited to the 


A CORNER OF THE CONVENTION HALL 


platform. In tones of solemn admoni- 
tion, he warned the Convention, from 
the depths of his vast knowledge and 
experience, that war with Japan was 
inevitable. Unimpressed by the awful- 


THE DELEGATES IN SESSION 
MINUTES FOR BRYAN, THE LONGEST CHEER ON RECORD 


ness of the fate which the young man 
prophesied, his hearers begged him to 
desist, but with outstretched finger point- 
ing to heaven and with flashing eye, as 
if he were curbing wild beasts of the 
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desert, he awaited the silence which they 
owed him and his message. With diffi- 
culty he finished his plea for a great 
navy to save us from Japan, and retired, 
having made a profound impression—on 
one man in the hall. It was a sorry 
exhibition of tactlessness, to make such 
statements about a friendly nation in a 
Convention of one of the two great polit- 
ical parties of our own country. His 
words will have no effect here, but they 
might have much and deplorable effect 
in Japan. 

The most important speeches, of 
course, were those of the Temporary and 
the Permanent Chairman, but they were 
far apaft not only in quality, but in the 
reception given them by the Convention. 
The writer prefers to believe that the 
words of the Temporary Chairman, Theo- 
dore A. Bell, of California, more truly 
represent the spirit of the Democratic 
party to-day, and hopes that his speech, 
rather than the other, sounded the real 
keynote of the campaign. Mr. Bell, as has 
been said, has an engaging personality, 
but he is not a magnetic speaker. His 
speech, however, reads better than it 
sounded, and, unlike the Temporary 
Chairman at Chicago, he could be heard. 
He indicted the Republican party for 
what its majority in Congress had failed 
to do, although many of those things are 
pledged for future performance in the 
Chicago platform. He declared that 
“among the great evils that afflict the 
country at the present time is the abuse 
of corporate power,” and added in tell- 
ing phrase, ‘“‘ Whenever the mutterings of 
the people become too threatening, the 
cry of confiscation goes up, and appeals 
are frantically made to the sacred rights 
of property. ... Let the people. take 
warning. Whenever the wrongs of to- 
day become the vested rights of to-mor- 
row, the Nation is in deadly peril.” He 
asserted that the Democratic party “ is 
not an enemy of all corporations ” and 
‘is not opposed to production on a large 
scale, but it is unalterably opposed to 
monopoly in production.” He pointed 
the distinction between the attitude of 
the two parties on this great question (as 
Democracy sees it) in these words: 


Viewed in the light of a great moral 
question the control of corporations should 
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remain a question of common concern rather 
than a political one, but the shameful com- 
placence of the Republican party’in permit- 
ting its forces to be controlled and operated 
by the most offending corporations of the 
country throws the problem into the political 
arena and compels the public to choose be- 
tween the Democratic party, that will, and 
the Republican party, that will not, place 
some restrictions on incorporated greed. 


He pledged the party to the revision 
of the tariff for the removal of special 
protection to trusts, and for the lowering 
of duties to arevenue basis. He scored 
the Republican party for its failure to 
declare for publicity of campaign contri- 
butions, calling upon the voters of the 
country to “consider seriously whether 
the refusal of the Republican party to 
disclose the sources and amounts of its 
election finances is not a confession of 
the debasing and corrupt use of moneys 
in its campaigns.” He declared that 
“this Democratic Convention must 
frankly and unequivocally pledge itself 
to such legislation as will prevent the 
writ of injunction from being converted 
into an instrument of oppression,” prom- 
ised that the party “ will continue to labor 
for the direct election of United States 
Senators,” and asserted its belief in 
further amendment to our laws giving 
the Federal Government supervision 
over the issuance of railway stocks and 
bonds, and providing for the physical 
valuation of railways. He finally de- 
manded the extension of Chinese exclu- 
sion to cover “ Asiatic immigration of 
whatsoever character.” He sounded 
the call to arms for his party in the 
words : 

Democracy is once more called to the 
arena to battle for the sacred principles of 
self-government. It must wage an uncom- 
promising war for the return of the Govern- 
ment to the hands of the people, and this 
means that the phalanx of special interests 
must be broken. The triumph of the people 
can come only through the Democratic 
party, for the life of its chief political oppo- 
nent is so absorbed into the artificial life of 
the monopolies and trusts that it excludes 
the hope that the Republican party will ever 
be able or willing to regain a separate exist- 
ence where it can honestly discharge its 
duty to the people. 

It was a clean-cut, straightforward 
address, summing up Democratic criti- 
cisms of their opponents and enunciat- 
ing the Democratic principles on which 
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the party will make its appeal to the 
country probably as temperately and 
with as good spirit as is possible in any 
political pronouncement. It was lis- 
tened to with attention and frequently 
applauded, 

An interesting incident occurred when 
Mr. Bell made his only reference to 
President Roosevelt. In criticising the 
influence of the White House on the 
Republican nomination, he said, “It is 
up to Taft to pledge support to those 
great democratic principles that have 
given to the President his only place in 
the hearts of American citizens.” His 
words met with an instant response, and 
a real though not extended demonstra- 
tion swept through the hall. It looked 
like enthusiasm for the President’s per- 
sonality, though it may have been merely 
approval of the principles which he has 
followed in his Administration. In any 
case it was a tribute to him which could 
hardly have been expected in a Demo- 
cratic convention. 

It was a distinct contrast to the re- 
ception given to the speech of the Per- 
manent Chairman, Henry D. Clayton, of 
Alabama. His address was an ill-tem- 
pered denunciation of President Roose- 
velt, and was received with apathy. He 
declared that 

The nomination of his would-be successor 
was largely accomplished by the use of offi- 
cial patronage and coarse machine methods, 
and has delighted the chief apostle of stren- 
uosity, and, at the same time, has not per- 
turbed the conscience of the one-time civil 
service reformer, now the boss, an adept in 
the bestowal of public plunder and forgetful 
of all his resounding moral commonplaces. 

He reiterated the anti-election charges 
brought forward four years ago by Judge 
Parker, and in the opinion of most fair- 
minded men effectively disposed of by 
the President’s prompt and unequivocal 
reply. He reproached the President 
with all the sins of omission of the Re 
publican party for the past seven years, 
giving him no credit for the things which 
he had urged so strongly upon Congress, 
and indee1 making an unwarranted and 
unfair insinuation in the latter half of 
the following statement : 

Thus, my countrymen, in this review we 
have the spectacle of a President urging a 


refractory Congress to pass needed reforms 
and appealing in vain, or we have another 
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spectacle, that of a President, for the sake of 
his own popularity or for the sake of the 
popularity of his own candidate, making a 
political play, but urging that Congress do 
what he must have known it would not do 
and what we are forced to consider he did 
not wish done. 


It was a speech bitter in spirit, un- 
founded in many of its assertions, and 
unjust in its implications. The party 
would do well to let it pass into oblivion, 
and tune its campaign utterances to the 
keynote sounded by the Temporary 
Chairman. 

The speech which formally nominated 
Mr. Bryan was about equally divided 
between adulation of the candidate and 
abuse of the enemy. Among other 
thing Mr. Dunn said of Mr. Bryan: 


He is a man whose nomination will leave 
no doubt as to where our party stands on 
every public question. His genius for state- 
craft is shown by the constructive work he 
has done in proposing reforms, and by the 
ability with which he has fortified his posi- 
tion. But we may go further. 

A few months since he visited the principal 
nations of the world. He came in contact 
with the leading minds of Christendom, and 
the world abroad recognized his greatness 
and paid him that tribute justly due to men 
of high attainments. 

In the most distinguished peace conven- 
tion that has spaunalied in recent vears he 
proposed a plan which, if adopted, would 
prove more effective than any arbitration 
treaty that has yet been made, and by his in- 
fluence he secured its approval by the repre- 
sentatives of the twenty-six leading nations 
there assembled. 

Is he thoroughly informed regarding the 
Read his speeches 
and his writings, which for nearly twenty 
years have been a part of the political litera- 
ture of the nation. Is hesincere, brave, and 
determined? Even his political opponents 
now admit that he is. 

Honesty is inherent in him. He was an 
honest lawyer before he entered politics. He 
was honest in his political methods before his 
statesmanship was recognized by the Nation; 
and he has been honest throughout his po- 
litical career. 

His convictions have been his political 
creed. He has impressed these convictions 
upon others, not by dictation, but by argu- 
ments addressed to the judgment and the 
conscience. 


The platform occupied the painstaking 
attention of the Committee for two days 
and nights, and was finally presented to 
the Convention at midnight on Thurs- 
day. While waiting for the Committee 
to report, the rules had been suspended 
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and the nominating speeches begun. 
The gathering had indulged in its second 
Bryan demonstration, which lasted over 
an hour ané-had some picturesque fea- 
“ures which the first one lacked, and the 
name of George Gray, of Delaware, had 
just been presented for the Presidency 
when the Platform Committee filed into 
the hall. The platform was read iz 
extenso, but every one was too weary for 
any great expression of interest or ap- 
proval. But the fact that it was pre- 
sented by a unanimous Committee, that 
it was adopted without debate by a 
unanimous vote, and that it had already 
received the approval of Mr. Bryan 
seems to indicate that it was the plat- 
form which the united party wanted. 
The document read and accepted, the 
business of nomination dragged its slow 
length along, till at three o’clock the 
roll-call began. On the first ballot Mr. 
Bryan received 892% votes, while Judge 
Gray received 59% and Governor John- 
son 46. ‘Then, on motion of Minnesota, 


seconded by Delaware and Georgia, the 


nomination was made unanimous, and 
the tired crowds went home. 

The nomination for Vice-President 
was made on Friday very much as it 
was at Chicago. Until Mr. Bryan was 
nominated there had been dozens of 
candidates in the air, most of them in a 
state of receptivity, some of them in a 


a, 


state of eagerness. But with the Presi- 
dential nomination made, the party lead- 
ers consulted together, advised with Mr. 
Bryan by telephone, and decided upon 
John W. Kern, of Indiana. On Friday 
four names were presented to the Con- 
vention, but before the roll-call for nomi- 
nations was more than a fraction com- 
pleted the direction of the wind was 
clearly apparent. As the roll-call pro- 
ceeded, the three other names were with- 
drawn, and at its end Mr. Kern was 
selected by acclamation. 

To sum up, it was a Bryan Conven- 
tion, loyal to his policies and obedient 
to his will, because the party believes in 
him and wants his leadership. It acted 
with unanimity and ended in harmony, 
with only one sore spot apparent, in the 
Pennsylvania delegation, in the treat- 
ment of which the Bryan forces had for- 
saken justice for the sake of potitical 
advantage. There had been a little 
opposition to the nomination of Bryan, 
but the supporters of the defeated candi- 
dates had pledged their loyalty to the 
Bryan cause when the result was an- 
nounced. The two great demonstrations 
had testified to the personal popularity 
of the Great Commoner, and the plat- 
form adopted by the Convention had 
raised a standard under which the united 
party could follow his leadership. 

H. J. H. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE 
CITY IN CO-OPERATION 


BY CHARLES WILLIAM DABNEY 


President of the University of Cincinnati 


LL our’ universities, 
especially the great 
thas State universities, 

have manifested re- 


cently a growing con- 


sciousness of their 
eat] duty to the public. 
The service of the 
University of Wisconsin to the agricul 
tural, industrial, and political, as well as 
to the educational interests of its State is 
a splendid illustration. The municipal 
university, however, owing to the close- 
ness and intimacy of its relations with its 
constituency, can perform many kinds of 
public service impracticable for State and 
much more for private institutions. As 
a part of the municipal organization of 
the city, it has unusual opportunities for 
co-operation in the service of the 
people. The university of the city, as 
distinguished from the university in the 
city, should be not a mere co-ordinate 
organ among the many in the social 
body, but the brain, directing all the 
other organs. When this relation is 
fully realized and established, boundless 
possibilities for service appear. 

The University of Cincinnati, though 
not yet wholly under municipal control, 
stands in intimate relations with the city. 
Though originally privately endowed, it 
later derived support from a municipal 
tax, with the result that last year the 
income from this source exceeded a little 
that from private endowments and tul- 
tions. A magnificent site has been 
given by the municipality in Burnet 
Woods, a broad park on the hills in the 
center of the city, and from the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio authority has just been 
obtained to appropriate funds for build- 
ings and equipments, so that the institu- 
tion is now in the process of becom- 
ing a fully developed university, made 
up of the customary colleges, the only 
one in our country under municipal 


auspices. These things have created a 
5 


fresh obligation to serve the people, 
an obligation the University is seeking 
to discharge by a broac, liberal policy 
of co-operation with ail the educational, 
social, and industrial interests of Cin- 
cinnati. 

In response to The Outlook’s request 
to describe some of the newer phases of 
our work, I select, for brief discussion, 
as best illustrating the principles and 
methods of this co-operation, the experi- 
ment we are making in educating 
engineers. Since the essential feature 
is the co-operation of the University with 
manufacturing establishments, this is 
cailed “The Co-operative Course in 
Engineering.” 

It has been recognized for some time 
by both educators and employers of 
engineers that our method of training 
youths for that profession is far from 
satisfactory. Our engineering colleges 
were the outgrowth of academic institu- 
tions, and naturally took their methods 
from them. The earliest professors held 
such titles as “ Professor of Mathematics 
and Civil Engineering ” and “ Professor 
of Physics and Electrical Engineering,” 
implying the origin of this branch of 
instruction. When students multiplied 
and separate colleges were organized, 
they were still controlled by men trained 
in the old schools, who ofttimes never 
had had any experience in practical 
work, The old four-year course was 
merely divided into two parts, the first 
two years being devoted to mathematics, 
the sciences, and languages, and the 
latter two to professional study and 
technical training; the result: a grad- 
uate neither a scholar nor an engineer, 
His college course did not permit him 
to read widely nor to learn to write ac- 
curately, while his scientific and tech- 
nical training was limited to what he 
could get in the college laboratory and 
shop. While some of these colleges 


gave admirable training in mathematics 
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and the sciences, pure and applied, none 
gave any knowledge of: shop organiza- 
tion and practice, of the value of time 
and materials or the methods of handling 
labor. Efforts to establish real manu- 
facturing shops in connection with tech- 
nical schools have only partially relieved 
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or failure of manufacturing enterprises, 
and, in consequence,\all great engineer- 
ing establishments require technical 
graduates to serve as apprentices for at 
least two or three years before undertak- 
ing any responsible professional work. 
Beginning their apprenticeships when 


IN THE MACHINE SHOP 
A pair of Co-operative students in the machine shop. The one at the lathe is in the midst of his week’s work, the other the 
same week is studying in the University class-rooms and laboratories, but at this moment is visiting his alternate. As a 
rule, while one is in the class the other is in the shop. 


this difficulty. No matter how many 
shops the school may have or how well 
equipped, they are out of date in a few 
years. No matter how thorough and 
progressive the instruction, the students 
learn in college but few of the important 
things underlying economic production. 
Colleges cannot impart that sound busi- 
ness sense that determines the success 


grown men, and compelled to do dis- 
agreeable mechanical work alongside 
uneducated boys, the best graduates 
under the old method frequently fail as 
engineers of works, or else take subordi- 
nate positions -in drawing-rooms or 
laboratories, or become specialists in 
certain lines. The fact is, the colleges 
alone have rarely produced the all-around 
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engineers who become great managers 
and superintendents. Teachers of en- 
gineering observe that young men who 


have had shop or field training always: 


make the best students in college and 
the most successful engineers afterward. 
{hese and similar facts. well known to 


ductivity for a period in order to train 
them to produce. Was it possible to 
arrange a course in which the two disci- 
plines, the liberal and the practical, 
should be given at the same time? The 
fundamental principle in our new plan is 
a full recognition of the separate func- 


IN THE LABORATORY 


A companion picture of the students on the opposite page. The one to the left is performing experiments in chemistry 
under the direction of the instructor, who stands in the middle. The alternate has removed his overalls and jumper to 
return the visit. As a matter of fact, in practice alternates never see each other at work. 


both instructors and engineers, led us 
to attempt here a new plan for training 
young men for the several higher engi- 
neering professions. 

Our object was to find some way to 
bridge the great gap between college and 
‘ife, between education and business. 
Under the old, traditional method we 
withhold young men entirely from pro- 


tions of the school and the shop, and a 
frank acknowledgment that the college 
can never teach the practice of the shop 
any more than the shop can give the 
liberal training of the college. Therefore 
the best results would be obtained under 
some plan that would confine the college 
to its proper field of education, pure and 
simple, while the real, commercial factory 
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afforded all the strictly technical disci- 
pline. 

Believing firmly in this hypothesis, 
the University has secured pledges of 
co-operation from about fifty of the best 
equipped manufacturing establishments 
in the vicinity of Cincinnati. They agree 
to employ a certain number of students 
as apprentices, and to give them a graded 
course of practical training while taking 
their college course. The training covers 
as nearly as possible the entire manu- 
facturing process from the raw material 
to the finished product and is under the 
direction of an officer of the college. 
The young men are assigned to the 
factories in pairs, so that one works one 
week and the other the next, the two 
between them keeping their particular 
piece of work, or the machine, going 
steadily. The students of each year’s 
class are thus divided into two sections, 
one studying in the college while the 
other is working in the factory, and vice 
versa. ‘The details of the plan were 
worked out by Dean Herman Schneider, 
of the College of Engineering. Many of 
them must be determined by local con- 
(litions, but some features are of general 
interest. 

The college course of the Co-operative 
students includes all the mathematics, 
the sciences, pure and applied, the cul- 
tural studies, too, given in the best col- 
leges of engineering. It is no short-cut 
or emasculated course. The time used 
is Six years, though at the rate the students 
are progressing now, they will complete 
the required studies in less time, unless 
additional cultural and _ professional 
studies are added, as now seems desir- 
able and probable. During the collegiate 
summer vacation, Co-operative students 
work all the time in the shops, with the 
exception of one month. They receive 
the best wages paid apprentices, and are 
promoted every three months, normally 
carning at least two thousand dollars in 
the six years. As the total expense of a 
student in Cincinnati is only five or six 
hundred dollars a year, he can earn, at 
‘east, three-fourths of his expenses while 
he is getting his profession. 

The course is as economical in time 
4s in money. Co-operative students 
accomplish the usual college work in 
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alternate weeks in six annual sessions, 
a net time of three, or one session less 
than is required by others. They have 
six years in which to digest the instruc- 
tion, do collateral reading, make ob- 
servations, and get experience. They 
spend three times as many hours in 
shops as ordinary students—not school 
shops either, but real, commercial shops. 
Since the other student spends not less 
than two years as an apprentice before 
he gets an engineer’s position, the Co- 
operative student will also get at his life- 
work just as soon and will be much 
better prepared for it in every way. 

The judgment and patriotism of the 
Cincinnati labor leaders have prevented 
any opposition from the unions. Pref- 
erence has been given to properly pre- 
pared young men already in the shops, 
and the sons of the workingmen will 
get the chief benefit of this unique 
method of earning an education. The 
plan has the united and enthusiastic sup- 
port of all the manufacturers. 

Only about thirty per cent of the 
youths who enter our engineering col- 
leges graduate. Since it costs at least 
a thousand dollars a year for each, 
there is an enormous waste here which 
no other business would stand. The 
cause is found not wholly in the young 
men or the prevailing instructional 
methods, but partly in our careless 
methods of admitting students. Ergi- 
neering colleges admit young men almost 
without attention_to their physical, men- 
tal, or temperamental fitness for the 
engineering profession. Every other 
factory takes more care in selecting its 
raw material. Boys decide these things 
for themselves, and any dean can tell 
on what absurd, unreasonable grounds. 
Seventy-five out of every hundred of our 
candidates, for example, want to become 
electrical engineers. Ask them why, 
and they tell you that the profession has 
a “great future,” that this is the “ elec- 
trical age,” etc. They believe that an 
electrical engineer does wonderful, spec- 
tacular things, but have little conception 
of the real work of the profession and 
no thought of its requirements. 

The great advantage of the Co-oper- 
ative plan is that it gives an opportunity 
to test the candidate’s fitness fur the pro- 
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fession in the beginning. For the pres- 
ent our standard is that of the best 
engineering colleges—sixteen units—in- 
cluding all the customary mathematics, 
liberal studies, elementary sciences, and 
modern languages. If so accepted, the 
young man is put in a factory the Ist of 
July, and works as a regular apprentice 
under the observation of the superintend- 
ent of the shop and our supervisor 
throughout the summer months. He 
usually finds out very soon for himself 
what he is fit for; if he does not, the 
superintendent and the supervisor do. 
When the college opens in September, 
the young men to be admitted finally 
have been selected and paired up for the 
factories. The result of this test is a 
class of students superior in physique, 
mind, energy, initiative, and “ engineer- 
ing sense.” Naturally and unconsciously 
they do at least twenty-five per cent bet- 
ter in the college classes than other 
engineering students. Their attitude is 
entirely different. Others need to be 
led, if not driven; the Co-operative stu- 
dents come nearer leading their teachers 
than any we have ever known. They 
are keen to know the application of 
everything taught, but are still appreci- 
ative of the cultural studies. 

‘At first the regular engineering college 
courses were used, modified to suit the 
alternating plan. It is evident already, 
however, that both our courses of study 
and methods of teaching will gradually 
be changed to meet the needs of these 
earnest students. For example, they 
are causing their instructors to give 
up traditional methods. The instructor 
in mathematics demonstrates a formula 
and then asks, “Do you understand 
that?” Quickly comes the reply, “ Yes, 
but what shall we do with it?” In 
the shop the student is handed a tool 
and taught to use it, and then return it 
to the tool-room. Handed a formula or 
theory in the University, he demands to 
be shown its use and application. The 
ordinary student will only hold it until 
examination time and then hand it 
back. 

The Co-operative students often de- 
clare that if a thing has no practical 
application, it is useless to them. The 
instructor is driven thus to hunt up 
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applications of every theory. This sys- 
tem has developed a new method of 
instruction which the students call the 
“reverse quiz.” At the end of the hour 
the instructor gives them permission to 
ask any questions bearing on the subject. 
and he always finds this the most inter- 
esting, and often the most difficult, part 
of his work. These things are rapidly 
demonstrating that much of the scientific 
and technical instruction given in our 
colleges is not only archaic, but out of 
place, and often entirely wrong. 

From the administrative standpoint, 
“The Co-operative Course in Engineer- 
ing” is highly satisfactory. The college 
saves all the expense of buildings, equip- 
ments, supervision, and instruction in 
extensive practice shops. Consider what 
a vast plant the University would have 
to maintain if it provided itself the 
varied and excellent facilities given it 
free by the fifty great co-operating fac- 
tories. The repetition of lectures, reci- 
tations, and laboratory work does not 
cost much. In any case the large classes 
must be divided into sections. Labora- 
tory facilities are used to better advan- 
tage when the sections alternate by the 
week, for the students work through 
longer periods and with less interruption. 
The only additional expense results from 
the repetition of illustrative experiments 
and general lectures which could be 
given to large classes. 

From the educational standpoint, the 
success of the Co-operative course is 
most interesting, because it conforms 
perfectly to the latest theories. No more 
effective scheme was ever devised for 
educating by real work for real life, or 
for training men in schools for efficient 
service to society. It promotes the 
heartiest sympathy and co-operation be- 
tween the community and the school. 
An illustration of this in Cincinnati is 
the existence of an association of the 
co-operating manufacturers formed for 
the purpose of supporting the University 
in this and similar enterprises. 

Similar methods of co-operation have 
been established between the College for 
Teachers and the elementary and second- 
ary public schools, under which the 
college uses any public schools it desires 
for observation, practice, and experi- 
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ment,and undertakes, in return, the train- 
ing of all candidates for teachers’ and 
principals’ positions. This educational 
co-operation is only two years old, but it 
has accomplished excelient results, in- 
cluding the establishment of a merit 
system of appointing. and promoting 
teachers, with preference and higher 
salaries for college graduates having pro- 
fessional training; and the introduction 
of manual training and the complete 
remodeling of the courses of study. 
External classes, also—not ordinary uni- 
versity extension courses, but regular 
college instruction for which credit is 
given—are held in branch libraries and 
public school buildings. Courses in the 
late afternoons and on Saturdays for the 
teachers of the public schools, and con- 
ferences on courses and methods for the 
different grades, are other illustrations of 
co-operation through the College for 
‘Teachers, 

Suggestions and proposals for co-oper- 
ation in other ways, all most interesting 
and some of tremendous import, are 
offered constantly. The University has, 
for example, held several examinations 
of experts for positions in the municipal 
service, and this has suggested: that its 
faculties might conduct all the scientific 
and technical examinations for: the civil 
service system about to. be established 
in Cincinnati. Our great new City Hos- 
pital will soon be completed, and it is 
proposed to intrust all the scientific, and 
perhaps all the medical work, to the Col- 
lege of Medicine of the University. The 
several departments of science frequently 


attack original problems encountered ‘in. 


the manufacturing shops, the proportion 
of successful solutions having been 
excellent. There is a consistent demand 
by private corporations and the munici- 
pality for scientific tests and expert 
advice. 

There are, of course, peculiar difficul- 
ties and cares connected with the admin- 
istration and work of a municipal uni- 
versity. The relations with the people 
are so intimate and their interest is so 
keen that the demands upon the officers 
and instructors tend to become more 
and more numerous and exacting. But 
this close touch with the people leads 
eventually to a better understanding 
and calls forth a heartier and more 
abundant support. Opportunities for 
service are almost limitless, and it appears 
to be only a matter of time and experi- 
ence until co-operation is developed be- 
tween the University and the people of 
the city in all lines of educational, scien- 
tific, and social endeavor\ In our ex- 
perience the disadvantages of the city 


relation are mainly mythical, the result. 


largely of individualistic traditions or 
academic prejudice. They are not inher- 
ent, and most of them will be removed 
when we learn better how to shape edu- 


cational methods to meet the needs of: 


the people. The relation with the city 
is a tremendous advantage in itself, if 
for no other reason, because it makes 
co-operation easy, and service of the 
public becomes thus the University’s 
very breath of life. The justification for 
the city university is the city’s needs. 
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THE SCENE OF THE COMEDY 


_BREAKF AST TIME IN CAMP 


A LITTLE COMEDY OF OUTDOORS 
BY CAROLINE DALE SNEDEKER 
WITH DRAWINGS BY THOMAS R. MANLEY 


WARNING: This sketch was written for a little girl to record some happenings of her 
summer. Adults are strictly enjoined, under the laws of childhood’s storyright, from read- 
ing it, unless they read it aloud to listeners of the gentler sex who have not yet achieved 
their fifteenth year. The following grown-ups are specifically excepted from the terms of 
this injunction: those who love the blue of the ocean on an early summer morning, the 
form of a pine tree growing by the rocky edge of the sea, the fragrant odors of a kelp- 
covered beach, the plumage and song of birds, or the faithful comradeship of a dog. 
These may read it because they are likely to have preserved enough of the unspoiled spirit 
of youth to enable them to enjoy it.—T#e Eptrors. 


PLACE 
A lonely Island in Penobscot Bay. 
TIME 
Early morning. 
SCENE 


A ¢abin near the shore. Green meadows stretching around the Bay. Woods in the 
distance. Path leading to tents which peep over neighboring rocks. 


PERSONS 


Aunt Katie. In authority. 


Caspar. 
Tom. 


t Her sons. Big students. 


Lady Lorna. Loaned to the Island because there was no Little Girl. 
Macgregor. A gray Collie. 
Sundry furred and feathered Islanders. 


(Enter Aunt Kate with her burnt-out 
lantern of the night before, and Lady 
Lorna bearing her red hair-ribbon. Mac- 
gregor follows respectfully behind.) 

Aunt Kate (before unhooking the cabin 
dow). Snuf-f-ff! Doesn’t the morning 
smell good |! 7 

Lady Lorna. Oh, Aunt Kate, you're 
so funny. 

Aunt Kate. But it does. Snuffff! 

And look at the cove, with the long, 
clear, golden path of the sun. Yes, and 
those soft, white banks of fog over Hardy 
Island. And, oh, look how the fog-cap 
on Farm Island has rifted, and you can 
see the barn and the treetops sticking 
through. 
_ (They enter the cabin. Aunt Kate lights 
the fire. Lady Lorna ties her ribbon, 
standing on the locker in front of a 
crooked mirror.) 

Macgregor (in his most wheedling tone). 
Please, ladies, may I come in? 


Aunt Kate. No, Macgregor. You 
know what Tom would say. 

Macgregor. But Tom isn’t here. 
Please! (This last word is spoken with 
the tail.) 

Aunt Kate (severely). That’s bad 
morals, Macgregor. 

Lady Lorna. Oh, please let him in! 
He is so good. And see how he is 
shivering. 

Aunt Kate. That’s put on. 

Lady Lorna and Macgregor (in chorus). 
Pl-ea-se |! 

Aunt Kate. Well, you are entirely 
too charming a dog. Come in. 

(Macgregor bounds in and jumps up 
on the locker, where he tries to knock over 
Lady Lorna.) 

Fire (in stove). Crack, crack, crackle, 
crackle ! 

Lady Lorna. 1 wish we had some 
surprise—a secret from the boys. 

Aunt Kate. Good: what shall it be? 
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How would it be to make some corn 
bread and hide it away ? 


Lady Lorna(with transport). Lovely! 


Fine! May I help? 

Aunt Kate. Yes. Bring all the little 
pans and grease them (mixing and stir- 
ring). Now, Lady. Lorna, pour in the 
meal. Now the sour milk. 

(They put the corn bread into the oven.) 

Lady Lorna (close to Aunt Kate's ear). 
Aunt Kate, may I ask you a great favor ? 

Aunt Kate. Yes, indeed. 

Lady Lorna. Willyoumake me some 
Cove Island candy ? 

Aunt Kate. That I will, your Lady- 
ship. 

(She but'ers some crackers, scrapes a 
little bit‘er chocolate on them, and covers 
with brown sugar, whih she pats down 
very smooth. Lady Lorna bites one 
daintily.) 

Aunt Kate (dubiously). Candy before 
breakfast! I wonder what her mother 
would say. But then— (She turns to 
the stove.) Corn bread’s done now. I'll 
cover it up on top of the stove. Now 
call the boys. 

(Lady Lorna takes down the breakfast- 
horn.) 

B. Horn (loudly). Too-oot! Too-oot! 

(Silence.) 

B. Horn (impatiently). ‘Toot, toot! 
Are you never coming to breakfast? 
Toot-ti-toot! Toot-ti-toot ti-toot ! 

(A sleepy “ All right!” és heard from 
the tents. Presently two tousled heads 
are seen over the edge of the meadow, going 
foward the sea. Af er still another inter- 
val the boys, fresh and blooming, appear 
on the path.) 

Macgregor ( peeping through the win- 
dow). Wow! I must vamoose! Good- 
by, ladies! 

(He bounds out of the cabin, and receives 
the lords-of-creation on the veranda steps.) 

Macgregor (deceitfully). You can see, 
gentlemen, by the wag of my tail, that 
I have not been in the cabin, and that 
I did not knock the Lady Lorna off the 
locker, and that I did not stick my nose 
into the oven to smell the corn— 

Lady Lorna (horrified). Macgregor, 
you’re telling the secret ! 

(Caspar and Aunt Kate carry the table, 
already set, out on the veranda, Tom 
brings out the coffee and great dishes full 
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of hot oatmeal. Lady Lorna is jumping 
up and down in a very undignified man- 
ner, and making siens to Aunt Kate.) 

Lady Lorna. Now may I reveal the 
secret ? 

(With a great shout she brings out the 
corn bread and sets it on the table.) 

Caspar and Tom (with uplifted hands). 
Great! Um-um! Hurrah for Lady 
Lorna ! 

(They sit down and say Quaker 
grace. The sunshine ts very bright now.) 

Aunt Kate (who faces north). Oh, 
see. The wind has gone around to the 
north, and the sea is a deep, even blue, 
and the hills up the opening of the 
Penobscot River are sharp and clear. 
What color they have, like indigo! _Lis- 
ten | 

(A curious, rich, gurgling trill is heard 
Jrom the cove, and the three Loons who 
live near Hyacinth Point sail in to make 
their morning visit. The strong black 
swimmers, cach with his white necklace 
and keen uplifted head, move steadily up 
the broad bay, trailing long angles of 
disparting ripples.) 

Loons. The top o’ the mornin’ to 
you, Lady Lorna! 

Seagulls (always guarrelsome). Quea, 
quea, quea! Queak! We are the own- 
ers of this bay! What are you doing 
here, you Loons? All the fish belong to 
us | 

(The Loons regard the Gulls with dig- 
nified silence, only sounding now and 
then their sweet, lonesome trill that seems 
part of their silence. They float up until 
Lady Lorna can see their bright, watch- 
Sul eyes. 

Tom rattles back his chair.) 

Loons. Mercy! what was that? 

(They dive quicker than the quickest 
wink, and do not come up for a long 
while, and then far away.) 

Caspar. There’s Mr. Fishhawk. How 
do you suppose he just lies there on the 
air with his motionless wings outspread ? 
Mother, can’t you see his head moving 
as he looks this way and that, watching 
the surface of the water? . . . Gracious! 

(Every one starts up in amazement. 
For Mr. Fishhawk has fallen from his 
height like a dropped stone. He hits 
the water with a splash, dives, and 
emerges with a great fish flapping and 
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struggling in his 
claws. He flies, flop- 
pity, foppity, over the 
South Hill to the 
swamp. is fish ts 
so heavy that he can- 
not fly more than a 
few feet above the 
ground. 

As they sit down 
again to breakfast, 
Aunt Kate gives an 
other sniff with her 
nose.) 

Aunt Kate. 
what is that dire, 
tragic, awful smell ? 

Caspar (dramati- 
cally). The corn 
bread! The last pan 
of corn bread ! 

(He bolts into the 


Tom. Well, as I’m 
; living, there’s-a little 
baby duck the 
cove. I don’t think 
he can fly. Look at 
him swim right in to 
shore. I believe I 
can catch him with 
my hands. 

(Pushes away his 
breakfast, and runs 
down the bank, shoves 
a boat into the water 
and rows toward the 
little Duck.) 

Duckling ( pretend- 
ing not to see Tom). 
I like this Island. 
But I wish I could 
find my mother. 

(Duckling glides 
along just in front of 


cabin, and returns 
with a scorched, shrunken cake.) 

Chorus. Woe, woe! Alas! Too bad, 
too bad |! 

Macgregor. But it isn’t too bad at all. 
If you good people only knew how I am 
suffering the pangs of hunger, you would 
give that corn bread to me. 

Humans (who are not smart enough to 
understand dog-talk). What shall we do 
with it? 

Macgregor. You have heard of 
“mouths watering.” Behold this pa- 
thetic pool upon the veranda floor ! 

Tom. Happy thought! Give it to 
Macgregor-dog. 

Macgregor. ‘Thomas, I kiss your feet! 

(Once more they begin breakfast. 

But now the Crows are having a really 
dreadful time. They have come satling from 
the North Wood after a long and noisy 
wrangle,and are beingattacked by a swarm 
Of little Kingbirds, who dart at their heads 
and eyes with rapier-like rapidity.) 

Kingbirds. Oh, you black, villaim 
Crows! Take that | and that! You would 
steal our eggs and our babies, would 
you? (They dart and peck.) Get away! 
Avaunt! Skeedaddle! 

Crows (clumsi/y cringing under each 
hash of their indignant little ev emies, 
and diminishing down the bay). Caw! 
Caw! Owtch! Owtch! Owtch! Owtch! owtch 

(Silence again.) 


the boat. Tom puts 
out his hand. Duckling dives, and rises 
again a few inches out of reach. This is 
repeated several times. Now they are far 
out in the cove. Hesitatingly the Duck- 
ling lifts from the watcr. All expect him 
to fall back again. The stumpy wings 
flutter, flutter, flutter, but the course of the 
little Duck is steady and sure.) 

Duckling (from far away). Hey, Tom, 
did you ever get left? 

(Zom returns crestfallen to the veranda.) 

Aunt Kate. Well, that was a wild 
duck chase for sure | 

(Zom starts in once more at his cold 
breakfast.) 

Macgregor (approaching with his most 
engaging manner). ‘Tom and assembled 
company, behold in me a most indus- 
trious person. I have routed every last 
one of those swallows out of the shop. 
I have chased them round and round 
thiscabin. And what’s more,I was five 
several times within a quarter of an inch 
of catching one. 

Tm. Yes; I noticed it. 

Macgregor. And now, don’t you think 
I deserve some fun? Oughtn’t you and 
Caspar come and play human-hoop with 
me? Come, do the monkey-roll | 

Tom (rising and making a deep bow). 
Well, Macgregor, I suppose it is no con- 
cern of yours that I, who am clean filled 
up with oatmeal, coffee, corn bread, 
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bacon, and Cove Island candy, should 
stand on my head. 

Macgregor. No, indeed. None what- 
ever. 

Come along, Caspar. 

(Caspar and Tom go out on the grass 
in front of the cabin, lock arms, heads, and 
legs, and at a signal begin to roll over as 
a human hoop.) 

Lady Lorna. Oh! oh! oh! (Pranc 
ing and dancing as she never would be 
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Macgregor. Oh, excuse me! But please 
let me do it again. It’s so nice! 

Aunt Kate (after a time). No more 
play now. Dishes must be washed. 

Dishes. Rattle, clatter! Rattle, clat- 
ter! Bang, clang, wang! Now we’re all 
here, sitting on our shelves. 

Tom (hanging out dish-towels). \m 
going to chop wood. 

Caspar. I’m going to cut a path in 
the forest. 


allowed to do within the limits of Greater 
New York.) 


(Muceregor flies at the boys in feigned 


wrath, barking and biting each head that 


comes uppermost, now Caspar’s curly 


yellow, now Tom's brown.) 
Caspar. Macgregor, you rascal, stcp 


biting my ear ! 


Lady Lorna. \’m going to make a 
throne-room of pink scallop-shells down 
on the beach. 


Aunt Kate. And I'm going to sit in 


front of my tent and write a book. 


EXEUNT OMNES 
Chorus of Sheep (in the distance). Ba- 
ba-ba! Ba-a-a! 


A WORKADAY CREED 
RY ELEANOR VAN ALLEN 


The Earth, my Mother ; 
Mankind, my Brother ; 
Thou, God, my Father ; 
Dear Life, my Lover ; 


My Works, 


my Children ; 


Sleep and Amen. 
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M. PADEREWSKI’S NEW VARI- 
ATIONS 
BY DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


BSERVERS of con- 
temporary music 
often find themselves 
wishing that two 
qualities, one or the 
other of which is, as 
a rule, plainly shown 
by every important 
modern work, might be more frequently 
combined. For want of better names 
these qualities may be called coloristic 
impressionism and structural solidity. 

The first is notable in a great variety 
of modern works. First shown distinctly 
in the romantic music of Schumann 
and Chopin, it has now become very 
widely disseminated, and may be traced 
in such otherwise dissimilar composers 
as Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, Grieg, Fauré, 
Debussy, Charpentier, Strauss, and 
others. This impressionism may be 
briefly defined as a certain richness and 
lavish wealth of tonal coloring, produced 
by overspreading the harmonic frame- 
work with a web or veil of subsidiary 
tones which, because of their so called 
“dissonant” nature, do not merge with 
it, but rather blur and soften the hard 
clarity of its outline 

A similar treatment of color in paint- 
ing is nowadays familiar to every one. 
The modern painter seldom leaves his 
lines quite distinct; he prefers to melt 
and interfuse them, so to speak, by 
means of an infinity of minute brush- 
strokes, or, if he is working in crayon or 
charcoal, by a free use of the “ stump,” 
which softens and obscures all the out- 
lines. Just so Chopin, for example, is 
fond of blurring his chords by means of 
richly designed ornaments of grace- 
notes, which, by the aid of the pedal, 
are made to fuse with the fundamental 
harmony and form a veil about it. In 
the orchestra similar effects are obtain- 
able in many ways. A high musical 
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authority has happily defined the peculiar 
character of M. Debussy’s orchestral 
coloring by saying that he “ orchestrates 
pedal effects.” When Strauss ends one 
of his symphonic poems with the chord 
of C-major in the strings, letting the 
wood-wind simultaneously breathe softly 
the chord of B-major, he is aiming at a 
similar blurring of the tonal mass, In 
one way or another most composers of 
to-day aim at this kind of coloristic im- 
pressionism, often attaining combinations 
of the most kaleidoscopic profusion and ° 
gorgeousness, or of the most subtle 
vagueness and softness. 

The great defect of the modern im- 
pressionist is that, in his search for 
these fascinating colors, he is led. to 
neglect the supreme importance of line, 
of form, of structure. Here again the 
analogy of painting is helpful to the lay- 
man. ‘The impressionistic painting is 
good only if. the fundamental design, 
with its formal qualities of balance, sym- 
metry, composition, etc., comes clearly 
to the eye in spite of the veil of color in 
which it is enmeshed. We rightly fee! 
that bad drawing spoils the most subtly 
or richly colored picture. Now in music 
the lines are the melodies, and the com- 
position is the solid scheme of harmony 
to which these melodies in their orderly 
and sustained progress give rise. And 
so, if a piece of music be fragmentary 
or trivial in its melody, or if its harmo- 
nic basis be incoherent or monotonous, 
or in any way unsound, no richness of 
tonal coloring will suffice permanently 
to conceal these radical defects. Hence 
it is that every well-trained musician lays 
such stress on the capital importance of 
polyphony (the concurrence of melodies), 
on harmonic logic, and on formal sym- 
metry and proportion. 

Unfortunately, however, ‘while the 
musical impressionists of to-day are 
almost invariably weak in polyphony 
and structure (Debussy, for example, 
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Written and signed for the author by M. Paderewski 
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being incapable of sustained 
melody, and such a man as 
Maurice Ravel perversely eccen- 
tric in harmonic design), the 
opposite school, which follows 
classical tradition in matters of 
structure, and of which Brahms 
may be taken as the highest 
type, is frequently dull, gray, 
and bleak in coloring. In line 
Brahms’s work is often as grand, 
as broad, as august as a moun- 
tain range, but this mountain 
range, to follow out*the figure, 
sometimes stands cold against 
the sky, with no vegetation to 
soften its contour. In a word, 
the impressionists are too often 
flimsy or even chaotic in form ; 
the masters of line too often fail 
to achieve coloristic warmth, 
profusion, atmosphere. 

The object of this rather long 
prologue is to make clear to the 
untechnical reader the extreme 
rarity in modern music of a 
work which combines, as M. Pa- 
derewski’s new Variations com- 
bine them, these usually opposed 
qualities of richly sensuous col- 
oring and splendidly intelectual 
vitality of form. To the critic 
ever longing in vain for music 
firmly founded in its ultfmate 
elements on classical trad tion, 
yet satisfying also the ear used 
to rich modern color, the publi- 
cation of such a work is a mem- 
orable event. 

M. Paderewski’s earlier work 
has taught us to expect from 
him not only admirably idiomatic 
writing for the piano, making use 
of all its many shades of tone- 
coloring and its subtlest mix- 
tures of Ambre, but also ingen- 
ious!y conceived impressionistic 
effects. He was one of the first 
composers to use “seconds,” 
“sevenths,” and other disso- 
nances, to soften or enrich his 
harmonic design, as for example 
in the Barcarolle in his Album 
de Mai(published nearly twenty- 
five years ago), in his Toccata, 
“Dans le Desert,” and in his 
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Concerto in A-minor, opus 17. In the 
present work he carries these effects 
much further, besides showing the great- 
est originality in the treatment of the 
fundamental harmonies on which they 
rest. The fifth variation, for instance, 
is of the freshest and most novel col- 
oring, produced by rapid chromatic 
thirds which pass from key to key in a 
kaleidoscopic and at first bewildering 
way, conducted nevertheless with such 
unfaltering mastery that the final effect 
is perfectly logical and indeed inevitable. 
The fourteenth, marked A:/egro feroce, 
seems at first harsh and forbidding on 
account of the unaccustomed harmonies ; 
yet one sees after a little study that if 
the first measure be accepted as a musical 
premise, the rest follows with the inexo- 
rability of syllogism. Most interesting, 
if not most beautiful, of all is Variation 
XV, with its constant delicate blur of 
“seconds.” Its concluding measures 
are shown in Figure I. The reader will 
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a vigor of polyphonic style, and a splen- . 
did breadth and poise in the form of the 
work as a whole, which, as we have said. 
is most rare in modern music. Hence 
our critical attention quickly passes to 
these other considerations which have 
to do rather with the element of design, 
in which classical music is so supreme, 
than with that of color. 

There is every evidence that this work 
is the mature product of a musical intel- 
ligence of great native power, perfected 
by untiring discipline and wide expe- 
rience. The broad plan of the work as 
a whole, with its deliberate, cumulative 
climaxes and its artfully placed moments 
of: relief in lyrical feeling or in purely 
fanciful by-play, the extraordinary elas- 
ticity and resourcefulness of the rhyth- 
mical treatment, the contrapuntal skill 
shown throughout and reaching its 
apotheosis in the fugue, and the cer- 
tainty with which, in spite of all momen- 
tary contrasts, the general emotional 
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FIGURE I 


note the wondrously soft richness of the 
tonal coloring in the last two measures, 
imparted by the G-sharp and the F-sharp 
added to the simple “tonic chord” by 
the righthand. Play the passage without 
these two dissonant tones, and it is quite 
commonplace; add them, and one throws 
over the chord a magical shimmer, as of 
moonlight on a familiar scene. This magi- 
cal glamour is spread over the entire vari- 
ation by the deftly placed dissonances. 
As for the skillful use of the varied 
sonorities and modes of tone-production 
of the piano, our expectations from a 
composer of M. Paderewski’s reputation 
as a pianist are naturally high ; and they 
are not disappointed. 

Now all this interesting use of impres- 
sionistic color and of contrasting sonori- 
ties, masterly as it is, would not suffice 
to give M. Paderewski’s composition the 
importance it possesses, were they not 
combined with a plastic beauty of melody, 


mood of austere and somber passion is 
maintained——all point to the same con- 
clusion. In a word, this is no work of 
merely superficial brilliancy, of ‘effects ”’ 
cleverly strung together ; underneath its 
almost bewildering richness of color is 
a classical stoutness of texture and firm- 
ness of outline. 

This may best be discerned by glanc- 
ing at those variations in which the 
theme, in its initial presentation heard 
in all the simplicity of bold unison, is at 
once closely adhered to and ingeniously 
enhanced. Variation I presents it lit- 
erally, adding merely a bass and an 
intermediate voice which fill out the 
harmony. With this should be compared 
No. XII, which resumes the theme liter- 
ally in the bass, after the foregoing digres- 
sion, while above it is a new set of sub- 
ordinate melodies. For all its simplicity, 
this is a real germination of the origin4al 
thought. Variation III subjects the first 
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phrase only of the theme to further 
development. Variation 1V resumes the 
theme almost literally in the bass, and at 
the same time adds a decorative upper 
voice. In Variation IX the rhythmic 
modification of the theme is most strik- 
ing. It is “augmented” (7. ¢., taken 
twice as slowly) and “ syncopated ” (2. ¢., 
shifted to unaccented beats). There is 
an overpowering sense of restrained 
power, of brooding tragedy, throughout, 
the passion gradually manifesting itself 
more and more until, with the change to 
major in the next variation, a splendid 
climax is consummated. The reader 
should note how closely this tenth varia- 
tion, in spite of its change to the major 
mode, adheres to the theme. 

With its conclusion there is a change 
of mood, and two tones only of the theme 
are made the subject of the charmingly 
fanciful and rhythmically capricious 
Allegro scherzoso, Then, after the re- 
turn to the theme in XII, already men- 
tioned, comes, in XIII, a strange mood 
of indefinite yearning, with ineffectual 
attempts, as it were, to establish the 
theme—a wild, barbaric, eerie move- 
ment of absolute originality. This is 
enchained with the following section to 
which the harsh, plangent harmonies pre- 
viously mentioned impart a quality of 
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admirably sustained crescendo leading to 
the fugue. 

This fugue is not only the emotional 
culmination to which all the preceding 
matter inexorably leads, but it is what 
very few modern fugues are, a highly 
complex yet absolutely logical piece of 
contrapuntal writing in which the vari- 
ous melodies are marshaled with unfail- 
ing command, now in lyrical .episodes, 
now in stormy climaxes. Space fails 
for a detailed analysis; but the two 
points of maximum interest are as fol- 
lows: first, the concurrence, at the bot- 
tom of page 31, of the theme of the 
Variations (in whole-notes in the bass), 
the theme of the fugue (in eighth-notes 
in the upper register), and the fugue- 
theme in ‘‘ augmentation ” (quarter-notes 
in middle register); second, the great 
peroration beginning at the bottom of 
page 34, in which we hear the original 
theme and the fugue-theme marching in 
regal magnificence to the brilliant and 
sonorous conclusion in which all the 
tonal resources of the piano are called 
into play. This combination of the two 
themes, planned of course from the out- 
set but held in reserve through all the 
preceding intricate windings of the 
music, is indescribably splendid (see 
Figure Il). Such a moment ef triumph, 
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icrocity, gradually abating toward the end, 
and leading to a most unexpected close 
i. which the theme once more appears 
in the bass, in its original simplicity. 
Variation XV, to the mind of the 
present writer the loveliest of all, has 
already been discussed at some length; 
ict it suffice to add that the connection 
with the original theme remains close 
even here, despite the entire change of 
mood and coloring. Variation XVII is 
a delicate aquarelle. Variations XVIII, 


\TX, and XX constitute a long and 
6 


linked as it is logically with all that has 
gone before, is satisfying to both intel- 
lect and senses in a way that merely 
“ coloristic ’’ music can never be. It is 
the fitting conclusion of a work in which 
the best qualities of two species of music, 
too often opposed, are for once interfused 
in happv co-operation, a work which we 
cannot but feel must take, by virtue both 
of its daring originality and its normal 
evolution from what is best in the music 
of the past, a high and a permanent place 


in musical literature. 
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TOW BOATING 
BY CHARLOTTE TELLER 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR HEWITT 


\ NTO the gloom of a low- 
browed room on South 
Street, facing the sea, I 
saw four men carrying a 
ragged and water-soaked 
rope as big around as a 
strong man’sarm. The 
room has no front wall; 
it yawns upon one of the 
docks, and sucks in all 
the old hawsers, the old 
ship’s lanterns and pulleys, that come 
near it.. And the wharf-rats who were 
carrying the rope hobbled along under 
the dusty lanterns and pulleys with a 
sort of addle-pated gait, as though they 
were not sure whether they were on 
firm land or heaving deck. The rope 
sagged between them like a limp sea- 
serpent humiliated in being so openly 
assisted to its lair—the coil of it on a 
wagon backed up, 


hours at a time lain idle, coiled upon 
the tug’s deck, while the captain scanned 
the harbor for a chance tow or ran up 
shaky office stairs on South Street to 
get his regular towing orders. And 
ninety days has been a long life for a 
tow-rope ; in freezing weather it would 
have come back to shore in icy stiffness 
at the end of sixty days. Now it will 
lie in the gloom waiting to be made into 
oakum or into paper. As oakum it will 
find its way to sea once more, perhaps 
between the planks of its old deck; as 
paper—there is just a_ sentimental 
chance that it may be paper for ships’ 
charts, and so feel again the horny fin- 
gers of seafaring men. 

The ship-chandler looked seriously at 
me as I gazed at the great coils of ragged 
rope. -He did not feel the romance 
smothering there in the gloom of his 

dusty shop. He 


ambulance-like, be- 
fore the store, less- 
ening as the coil in 
the shop grew. 
Three months 
ago, weighing near- 
ly five pounds to the 
foot, its five-hun- 
dred-foot length had 
heen sold by a ship- 
chandler for eight 
ornine hundred dol- 
lars, and it had gone 
out to its duty of 
dragging heavy bur- 
dens—sailing ves- 
sels, strings of oys- 
ter-boats, oil-boats, 
coal-barges, and 
mud-scows, It has 
hung in the free air 
between the tug 
and the tug’s tow, 
(ipping now and 
then into the mild 
waves of the har- 
bor, or for a few 


READY WITH THE LINE 


gave the wharf-rats 


the job, and they 
went back to sit 
on the edge of the 
dock, where the 
barges, the prole- 
tariat craft of the 
harbor, are waiting 
to be loaded— 
placid, equable 
barges which bear 
their burdens with- 
out creaking, and 
follow any tow-line, 
unable to go any- 
where alone. They 
made an uncertain 
edge to the dock, 
and it seemed to 
me that if they lay 
there long enough 
they might grow 
fast to it, like para- 
sites. 

As I stood there 
trucks came driving 
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noisily out upon the dock, and the load- 
ing began. ‘The wharf-rats scrambled 
up to their feet to begin work or watch. 
Then a tug came suddenly from some- 
where and made for the dock, and 
stopped before one of the barges with 
the air of asking a partner for the 
dance—a prearranged partner appar- 
ently, for there was no parleying, no 
wasting of effusive politeness. ‘They got 
into position, the tow-rope was fastened 
to the forward end of the oblong craft, 
and they were off, leaving the other 


bright morning dozens of them hurry 
about the Upper Bay, like bell-boys in a 
hotel lobby. They never make false 
starts or interfere with one another, never 
dodge like pedestrians on a street cross- 
ing. In a tiptilted, competent way they 
rush about, for all the world as though 
they were intent on tidying up the har- 
bor. It seems to me to be an endless 
and a thankless task, for no sooner do 
they put all the barges where they 
belong, bring incoming ships to anchor, 
and politely bow out departing ships at 


MAKING UP A TOW AT TROY 


barges, like wall-flowers, unnoticed. The 
crew of the barge was one man, and he 
seated himself on a soap-box and 
watched the tow-rope rise and fall as 
the tug went out into the Bay again. 
Self-important to the point of impudence, 
nose in the air, smoke-stack bending 
back, its stern deck almost on a line 
with the water, it was like a small and 
boastful person who, in the deed, really 
goes beyond the boast. 

All tugs have that air; they take up 
their task with nonchalance and a holi- 
day manner. For the most part they 
have a serene preoccupation with what- 
ever task they have in hand—or, rather, 
at the end of their tow-line. On a 


Sandy Hook, than they have it all to do 
over again; with the exception of a few 
islands and a few lighthouses, nothing 
out there in the Bay ever “ stays put.” 
Every morning the old residents—the 
barges with derricks, the scows which 
have a daily routine—occupy different 
places on the gray or blue waters, and 
there are newcomers besides. And the 
tugs get their orders by telephone from 
Manhattan or Philadelphia or the New 
Jersey terminals, and go to work with 
energy. 

On Saturday the deep-sea travelers, 
the ocean liners, have the floor ; on every 
day of the week the ferries take their 
slow, cumbrous way back and forth by 
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schedule; but the tugs are always in 
action; they are the messenger boys, 
the middlemen, the small shopkeepers 
in the harbor. When they slide up along- 
side the stranger craft, they look like con- 
fidence men with a hayseed; and they 
are, for they make good bargains with 
these stranger craft when by chance the 
stranger is not uhder contract to do all 
its trafficking with one frm on Manhattan. 
And how they watch for a “ free ship,” 
as a ship not bound by contract is called |! 
All the towboat owners, big and little, 


winner to make his bargain without 
competition. That is the etiquette of 
tugboat life. 

Sometimes the bickering between tug- 
boat and deep-sea ship over the price of 
towing into harbor lasts two or three 
days. If the incoming ship is still pro- 
visioned ‘and not in too great a hurry, 
and knows besides what the fair price is, 
it holds out; but if there is a sick man 
or two on board, or any dead, it soon 
gives in and follows meekly into port, 
the victim of this impudent little hold-up 


MAKING GOOD WAY WITH A HEAVY TOW 


keep watch of the shipping news for such 
a one ; it is by virtue of its freedom open 
to approach by all the unoccupied tugs 
in the harbor, who become on the instant 
grinning pirates in a small commercial 
fashion as they dash out beyond Sandy 
look in their eagerness to get their 
prey. Pleasant, I take it, waiting out 
there in the sammer time, but as bleak 
and cold in winter as a cabman’s place 
before the opera, and only the most eager 
ones stay out over night. Then, after all 
the waiting, the one which makes the 
Ship’s side first has the prize; the rest 
Steam sorrowfully through the Lower 
Bay again and back to their familiar 
haunts in the Upper Bay, leaving the 


tug, whose engines chuckle and puff with 
glee. You can see it any day on the 
harbor, and laugh too. 

“No, we never butt in,” the tug cap- 
tain told me; “and there ain’t many 
chances to any more ; the free ships are 
scarce nowadays. We don’t cruise much 
looking for them.”’ And he sighed; he 
was one to feel that piracy had its 
romance and to wish for the high seas 
near Sandy Hook. He was a “ porgy- 
man,” that is,a man with a small tug 
under no contract to any one, picking 
up its living like a street arab at a rail- 
way station. His tug had only a hun- 
dred horse-power, and that made it a 
“ little fellow ” in the minds of the other 
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TOWBOATING 


towboat captains. He had his own way, 
like a tramp, but none of the dignity of 
the official railway tugs which in their 
scheduled courses to and from trains are 
almost as unromantic as ferryboats. 

These official tugs belonging to the 
railways—and there are several hundred 
of them—wear their badges on their 
stacks: three bands of orange with “ B 
and O” perpendicular in black; “ Lack- 
awanna” on a white shield; “ New 
York, New Haven and Hartford ”’ in full 
on an olive-green band. All these indicate 
the ownership. They are there to carry 
freight and freight-cars across the Bay. 
Qne tug can tow as many as twenty- 
three cars on a barge alongside instead 
of astern. They are very important 
then, making haste slowly, like sprightly 
men who take heavy spouses out for an 
airing; they have right of way even 
before a ferry about to make a slip. 
But there is no romance for them; their 
duties are plain before them, day after 
day. They move ‘scows and barges 
about with the easy grace of fingers mov- 
ing dominoes, and there are rules for the 
game. They fit the growing system as 
though they ran on man-laid tracks 
instead of the open, glistening harbor. 

Many of the provision companies and 
contractors have their tugs just as they 
have their cars to fetch and carry for 
them and no others. Standard Oil has 
at least twenty tugs in the harbor bear- 
ing its insignia. ‘Then, under the letters 
“M,” “S,” or “C,” the towing compa- 
nies run their tugs for any firm or indi- 
vidual who will pay the price. 

The days of rough-and-ready romance 
are going. I guessed this when, in one 
of the towboat offices on South Street, 
I. read a sign done in blue pencil, 
“Tow will be made up at five o’clock 
every day. Boats must be ready when 
called for !” 

So that is it? These dashing deni- 
zens of the Bay must be “ ready when 
called for”? After all, then, the harbor 
is no more than a skating-rink for them, 
with parents and. elders sitting on all 
four sides of the room, observant. But 
“ready” for what? Romance blinked 


at me, and suggested that these tugs 
might be going out to Sandy Hook to 
bring in majestic sailing vessels. 


Com- 
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merce grinned at me, removing a Cigar 
from the corner of his mouth—a good 
cigar, mind you, not a sailor’s pipe— 
“No, we don’t cruise after sailing ves- 
sels; we carry mud.”’ 

At that the color died out of the har- 
bor scene, sails drooped, breezes brought 
more of the smell of oil from the Jersey 
coast than ofsaltair. These little perky, 
flippant craft carry mud? The captain 
saw the look of pain, and took it for 
misapprehension. “Cellar dirt,” he sup 
plied as an explanatory synonym, and 
added, *“‘ At one hundred dollars a day.” 

Nothing more need be said. It is the 
dogma of the age, the creed and doc- 
trine. ‘ “ A hundred dollars a day” for 
dumping cellar dirt outside Sandy Hook. 
There was the chance to go along and 
see it done ; and, for all its prosaic possi- 
bilities, there was a touch of romance, as 
there always must be where salt spray flies. 
Three barges behind us filled with mud, 
but ahead the sun on the sea, and the 
waves getting bigger and bigger as we 
came near the Hook. But we had to 
conform to the law, to the regulation of 
the War Department, about this dump- 
ing. If the scows were emptied any- 
where the towing captain saw fit, the 
mouth of the harbor might soon be 
choked up. To prevent this, one of the 
little white boats of the Supervisor of 
the Harbor was hovering about Sandy 
Hook, and our captain had to give his 
permit to its official and then dump under 
the close observance of the eye on the 
Supervisor’s flag—-the great round blue 
eye which flies from the mast, a sym- 
bolic rag. For all its prosaic purpose, 
the httle white boat was one of the pic- 
tures ofthe harbor. Our tug was moving 
quickly towards Saridy Hook, the three 
scows en train; the Supervisor’s white 
boat made a sudden bird-like swoop close 
to the tug, neither one slowing down at 
all, and the permit was handed at the 
end of a pole by a deck-hand to the 
officer—and each boat was quickly on its 
way thereafter. A few moments after, 
the cellar dirt sank into the sea, and the 
tug dashed back for further orders. 

But Commerce, still sitting comfort- 
ably in his chair by bis office window, 
with his telephone booth back of him, 
looked out over the dock and went into 
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THE CAPTAIN 


Of the old time 


further explanation. He had nothing 
nautical in his looks except the ‘weather 
wrinkles about his mouth and sea-peering 
eyes. Without any hitching of breeches 
he answered all the questions I had 
gathered in gazing at the Bay. He told 
me that the average horse-power of a tug 
is about two hundred, and that such a 
tug can haul a sailing vessel of eight 
thousand tons as easily as a woman a 
baby buggy. ‘There was no sailor’s 
678 


embroidery to his statement that it costs 
about twelve hundred dollars a month to 
run one of these tugboats, whose building 
costs from ten thousand to fifty thousand 
dollars. This original cost and running 
expense it is which makes it safer to con- 
tract for carrying cellar dirt than to lie 
low for a free ship. He told me that the 
crews are for the most part sailors who 
are tired of the deep-sea journeying and 
want to be near their homes; and that, 
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THE CAPTAIN 
Of the new age 


while their hours are long, their pay is 
good. He looked at it all from a 
counting-house point of view. A few 
years ago he was master on one of the 
tugs himself, and he expected all his 
captains to work as hard and as long as 
he. Now they are still at it for week’s 
wages, and he watches the Bay from his 
office window and sends his orders over 
the telephone. He has become part of 
the system; he belongs to the Captains 


of Industry. But he sits with his back 
turned upon Manhattan; the Bay is his 
life. 

When you say Manhattan, you are say- 
ing that New York—that is, the real 
New York—is on an island. [I like to 


say it, for when I do I feel a certain 
superiority ; I lose that terrifying sense 
of the city’s ominous perpendicular walls 
stretching north and south, east and 


west. When I say Manhattan, I can see 
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the ends of these walled streets. I know 
that they slip stealthily over the Harlem 
River bridges and after a while into 
country roads if I follow them far 
enough north. I know that they rush 
recklessly into the sea at the south and 
are done for, thank Heaven! And I can 
see them poking themselves, by means 
of docks, into the rivers, east and west. 
It is only at the Harlem end that they 
save themselves from drowning. And 
whenever I recall that fact 1 am com- 
forted. Now that I have gone almost 
around Manhattan on a tugboat, the city 
is not any more monstrous than a picture 
post-card on whose margin I have been 
sailing. Looking at New York from a 
pilot-house window, I lost all interest in 
the tenement-house problem; it did not 
seem real in the least. Manhattan is 
only an island, and if people will crowd 
themselves into hysteria thereon, why do 
they ask for sympathy ? 

I did not put this as a question to 
the captain of the Arthur W., as we 
rounded the lower end of the island with 
our twenty-four hundred empty sugar- 
barrels on a barge alongside. He would 
not have been particularly interested. 
Manhattan is for him a picture too—a 
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25 July 


silhouette. ‘Thirty years ago,” he said, 
“Trinity Church steeple was the highest 
point, but now you can only get a glimpse 
of it from one or two positions on the 
river.” 

He pointed out one building as we 
reached Battery Park as “the place 
where Unitéd Harbor No. | meets.” 
United Harbor No. 1! There is some- 
thing to hold you in the name, to please 
your fancy, to touch your heart even 
before you know what it means, There 
are three thousand masters, mates, and 
pilots who belong to the United Harbor, 
he told me, and they are called to meet- 
ing by a flag put up three days before- 
hand over the building. They are called 
to meeting, all of them, but only those 
who have regular hours can go-—for the 
most part only the masters, mates, and 
pilots of the railway tugs and ferryboats ; 
in other words, only those who have 
swung out of the chaos of towboating 
into its calmer waters. 

The captain gossiped with me as we 
took our way through the cluttered river. 
The rules are simple. The tugs keep to 
the right unless the tide makes that hard, 
then courtesy is extended to the tug with 
the heaviest or most ungainly tow. 
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“ Any man with a spark of principle,” 
said the captain of the Arthur W., 
“will let a ferryboat make its slip, give 
it the right of way, for they are so big 
and awkward.” With that he brought his 
boat and his barge of sugar-barrels to 
a full stop by pulling the rope which blew 
the whistle (whenever he wanted any- 
thing he pulled that rope, the deep whistle 
would blow, and the deck-hand come to 
attention). This time he put his head 
out the pilot-house window and said: 

“Find the chef if he’s anywhere about 
and have him make a cup of tea and a 
sandwich,” Naturally the chef would 
not be far away, I decided, unless he had 
_ fallen off the tug, which he had not done, 

for before long he brought tea and, instead 
of a sandwich, buttered toast and cheese. 
He was little more than a boy, but he 
knew his art, and on the way back 
from Yonkers, where we deposited the 
barrels, he cooked a dinner which was 
served jubilantly. 

Day for the captain of the Arthur W. 
begins at four or five in the morning and 
ends only with the task. If at the end 
of the day he can tie up at the dock 
nearest his home, he can sleep on a bed ; 
if not, he sleeps on the boat with the 


rest of the crew. According to law the 
maximum day is thirteen hours for these 
harbor men, but it averages sixteen 
hours. 

This law for a thirteen-hour day was 
passed through the efforts of the Amer- 
ican Association of Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots, to which United Harbor No. 1 
stands in the same relation as a_ local 
union to the American Federation of 
Labor. Twenty-one years ago Cap 
tain Frank Ward and Captain Luther B. 
Dow, together with twenty-five or twenty- 
six other steamboat captains, met on 
January 12 to consider a_ protective 
association wherein the cause of one 
would be the cause of all. They met ona 
side-wheeler, the Minnehannock, whose 
picture hangs now in honor in their head- 
quarters. And when they went back 
through wintry sleet and ice to their 
respective boats, their Association had 
been launched. 

To-day the Association has a member- 
ship of ten thousand, and works in close 
union with the Association of Marine 
Engineers, the Seamen’s Union, and the 
Bargemen’s Union. They have as mem- 
bers the three hundred and five ferryboat 
deck officers, the several) hundred rail- 
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way tug officers, the officers of practi- 
cally all the other tugs, and the officers 
of the coast-line boats. And very re- 
cently they have been joined by all the 
masters, mates, and pilots of the Red 
Star Line—a deep-sea line. Last year 
they raised the salaries of all their mem- 
bers from twenty-five to thirty-three per 
cent. Their minimum now for masters 
on what are called “ first-class ” ships is 
one hundred dollars, second officer eighty 
dollars, and third officer sixty dollars a 
month. On the “second-class” ships— 
that is, smaller ships—first officers get 
ninety dollars a month and second offi- 
cers seventy. 

When one day in their office I spoke 
of that accomplishment as a triumph for 
them, Captain Dow pointed out to me 
that it was not so great an increase as it 
seemed because of the increased cost of 
living. And Captain Cowan, one of the 
organizers, compared these salaries with 
the wages of bricklayers, carpenters, and 
plumbers. And these men are intrusted 
besides with the lives of thousands of 
human beings. 

“Gold lace on their coats,” said Cap- 
tain Cowan, “and only a dollar sixteen 
a day additional in their pockets.” 


' 


The captain of the Arthur W. gave 
me the constitution and by-laws to read, 
but I preferred to watch the river and 
the passing silhouette of the city. Yet 
I did notice one or two interesting facts 
as I glanced politely through the little 
pamphlet with the flags on the cover. 
There are funeral benefits and a feeling 
of responsibility for the widows and fam- 
ilies of deceased members. They donot 
permit religious discussion; nor allow 
any member to have an interest in the 
making or selling of liquor. Nor do they 
allow any member to “take any place 
vacated by a brother at a reduction of 
wages.” And then, if you please, the 
Grand Harbor does not hold an annual 
meeting, but a “ regular voyage”! 

The men who, withoct complaint, 
sleep and eat on the tugs twenty and 
thirty days at a time without going home 
have little voice in the organization, 
although they receive its benefits. They 
live with much jollity and comradeship, 
they do their week’s washing when they 
can, do the mending as sailors must, and 
shave each other in spite of the jerky 
way of a tug; for when a boat is as full 
of engine as a tugboat must be, there is 
a constant jerk, the unmistakable tug 


IN THE LAIR OF THE TOW-ROPE 
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motion which you would recognize in the 
middle of the night were you to be car- 
ried aboard blindfolded. 

Many tugboat men in the harbor are 
easy-going ones who do not feel the eager 
desire of the times for order in all things. 
Coming swiftly down the Hudson in 
the dusk, the captain showed no excite- 
ment; nothing of the chauffeur intensity 
was in his face, nor even the nervous- 
ness of that forefather of the chauffeur, 


the bicyclist. 
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THE ENGINEER 


“A towboat,” he said, “is like a 
horse ; yougetusedtoit. Puta strange 
master up here, and he might make a 
mess of it.” He slowed up a little to 
let a small motor-boat run across stream 
almost under his bow. Other small lei- 
sure-class boats were playing about like 
children ina park; Riverside Drive shone 
dull green in the dusk; Grant’s Tomb 
and the Sailors’ Monument were holding 
the last light of the sun sinking beyond 
the Palisades. The mate of the Arthur 
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W. was on the forward part of the un- 
wieldy tow which we had taken on at 
Yonkers. He was a stolid figure, im- 
movable in his attention to the fiver, 
except when he lifted his hand to signal 
the captain. 

“He can’t read or write,” said the 
captain, “and so he can’t become a 
master. He’s an American, probably 
an oysterman’s son on Long Island or 
the Jersey coast. You'll find lots of 
them to-day at Red Hook, growing up 
without any education. It’s a shame he 
can’t be a master, for he knows all there’s 
to know about tugs and barges and ships, 
and he knows the shoals and lights and 
rocks better than most who pass the 
cxamination. Many learn it out of a 
book, and not out of the harbor, as he 
has,” 

Was that a defense or an apology? 
An American citizen, a man born on the 
outskirts of New York, illiterate, and 
before me there, watching the waters of 
the Hudson, a dark and indistinct figure 
now that night was dropping. 

The lights began to come out along 
the banks, and were swinging suddenly 
into the riggings of all the craft. The 
Arthur W. had three lights, oné above 
the other on the mast which is carried 
for that purpose and no other. Three 
lights mean that there is a tow; they 
are a silent statement of responsibility. 
They warn all the other craft not to 
tread on the tail of their coat, not to get 
tangled in the tow-line dipping into the 
waters of the Bay. In the dark the city 
had become nothing but a black mass 
pricked with lights unmoving, but out in 
the Bay tugboats were still hurrying 
about. Only the boats at anchor have 
quiet lights. From one tug bringing, so 
the captain said, canal-boats from Troy, 
there was singing as fine as any you hear 


from the gondoliers in Venice. Near by 
at anchor—for even in the dark the 
captain recognized these things—was a 
tug with a string of barges which would 
go out around Sandy Hookin the morning 
and take its way to Port Arthur, Texas—a 
three months’ voyage, there and back, 

There is risk in this coasting work, 
and, in a gale, danger—for then the 
tow-ropes may yield to the onset of 
winds and waves and a barge float 
off to sea, sometimes with men aboard. 
Then comes your heroism which endures 
even after the days of romance have 
passed ; the captain and the crew of the 
tug, without hesitation, put themselves 
in great danger in going after the loose 
barge. Their sturdy courage is often 
rewarded. When it is not, the barge 
with its load goes out to sea, with little 
chance of drifting towards succor. 
Many, many bargemen in such storms 
have drifted out to sea and never been 
heard from since. Many men, too, have 
been washed overboard from the barges 
even in their regular course; for there 
are no railings on the barges. 

About the first of November, with the 
beginning of the heavy gales, the barge 
captain leaves his family on land, after 
they have had a rent-free summer, with 
the harbor fora front yard. But some- 
times the gales come sooner, as they did 
this year, and then you read of the barge 
captain who saw his wife and child swept 
by the waves into the Sound, with no 
possible help from the tug in the dark— 
a pitiful tragedy of the poor which I 
recall whenever I see one of the little 
square barge-houses with its green shut- 
ters and its bits of lace curtains at the 
windows. And the ragged tow-rope 
lying in the shadows of the shop may 
have hung between its tug and just such 


a barge. 
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the United States, it may not be 

amiss to remind the reader, the most 
conspicuous fact hitherto encountered 
has been the inevitability of the different 
acquisitions. ‘The first migratory move- 
ment—the movement across. the. Alle- 
ghanies, folowing necessarily from 
economic stress and the genesis of a 
bold, enterprising, and restless people— 
was certain soon or late to give rise toa 
struggle for mastery of the Mississippi, 
the great mid-continent waterway. In 
good season a peace‘ul solution for the 
problem thus creatéd was found in the 
Louisiana Purchase, transferring from 
the French to the American nation not 
only the Mississippi but also the enormous 
area to the westward watered by the 
Mississippi and its affuents. Then, and 
equally of necessity, was presented the 
question of acquiring the one piece of 
territory to the east of the Mississippi 
still held by alien hands, and constitut- 
ing a serious menace to the welfare of 
the United States. This, again, was 
happily settled by the Florida Purchase, 
though only after the use of intimidative 
methods, amply justified, however, by 
the principle of self-defense and self- 
preservation. 

Texas came next, an acquisition not 
in itself necessarily inevitable, but ren- 
dered so by the stupendous folly of the 
Mexican authorities in permitting the 
colonization of that outlying and prac- 
cally unoccupied province by the repre- 
sentatives of a nation stronger than 


‘heirs and differing from theirs in race, 
7 


| studying the territorial growth of 


institutions, and points of view. When 
the inevitable conflict arose, the National 
instinct for expansion was, as has been 
shown, powerfully reinforced by a sec- 
tional desire, and Texas, though not 
without a severe struggle, became a part 
of the American Republic. Meantime, 
and likewise under the secondary stimu- 
lus of sectional interests, agitation had 
begun looking to anticipation of the 
mnevitable by carrying the westward 
movement still further forward—across 
the Rocky Mountains and down to the 
Shores of the Pacific. As yet the Nation 
had not fully entered into its own, and 
vast expanses of internal territory were 
still to be occupied before a second 
transmontane migration would become 
necessary ; but there were certain impa- 
tient souls who, rightly enough, urged 
that action should not wait on necessity. 
The outcome of their urging was, on the 
one hand, the occupation of Oregon, to 
which the United States was rightfully 
entitled, and, on the other, the seizure 
of California, to which she had no title 
at all, but which in the course of time, 
given a continuance of the conditions 
then existing in that remote section of 
Mexico, would almost certainly have 
accrued to her by force of “silent im- 
migratior.”” In any event, the acquisi- 
tion of California speedily became an 
established fact, and with it the “ mani- 
fest destiny ” of the American people to 
pass from sea to sea, and to assume 
headship in the western hemisphere, 
found fulfillment. 


Nor, with the instinct for expansion 
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thus strengthened and quickened by the 
unparalleled success and rapidity of the 
transcontinental movement, was it rea- 
sonable to expect that no further effort 
would be made to extend the dominions 
of the United States. On the contrary, 
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attained in the councils of the Whig 
party, which he joined on its formation 
in 1832, inevitably widened his outlook. 
When, however, he began seriously to 
consider the future of the United States 
as a territorial as well as a political 


everything pointed to such additional entity; the heritage of a naturally exuber- 


effort; with this difference, that while it 
had hitherto been comparatively easy to 
map out in advance the successive steps 
taken, it was impossible longer to predict 
in just what quarter future acquisitions 
would be found. That, clearly, would 
depend altogether upon new needs and 
wisely grasped opportunities, the element 
of inevitability remaining only so far as 
concerned the certainty that the Nation 
would not rest content with what had 
already been obtained. ‘There were, of 
course, those who essayed the prophet’s 
role, variously indicating Mexico, the 
West Indies, Canada, and even mid- 
Pacific and trans-Pacific territories as 
the next to be absorbed in the growth of 
the United States. But few were pre- 
pared for what actually occurred—the 
acquisition by purchase of the region in 
the extreme northwest known as Russian 
America. Remote, difficult of access, 
and generally believed to be worthless 
and uninhabitable, this was regarded by 
most Americans of the time as the least 
desirable of all possible territorial addi- 
tions. Yet, thanks to the foresight, 
energy, and enthusiasm of a true states- 
man, William Henry Seward, it was the 
first to follow the Mexican Cession and 
the Gadsden Purchase. 

Seward, for his part, occupies a unique 
place in the story of American expan- 
sion. The acquisition of Russian Amer- 
ica is more directly attributable to him 
than is any other acquisition to the mov- 
ing spirit most closely associated with 
it. And, unlike the others in our gallery, 
he was not born and brought up in an 
atmosphere peculiarly favorable to the 
development of expansionistic senti- 
ments, but was, on the contrary, distinctly 
a self-made expansionist. His early 
years were spent on a farm in New York 
State, where he enjoyed few educational 
or other broadening advantages; and 
thereafter, until well past the age of forty, 
his interests were essentially State inter- 
ests, although the eminence he rapidly 


ant imagination, together with the influ- 
ence of the teachings of his first political 
idol, John Quincy Adams, made itself 
felt; and he promptly ranged himself 
among the adherents of the Jefferson- 
Adams-Jackson-Benton school of ag- 
grandizement. On only one important 
point did he differ from them—stoutly 
opposing territorial growth by the aid of 
military conquest. ‘I want no enlarge- 
ment of territory,” he once wrote, ‘sooner 
than it would come if we were content 
with a masterly inactivity. I abhor war 
as I detest slavery. I would not give 
one human life for all the continent that 
remains to be annexed.” 

With this reservation, not one among 
the many apostles of the doctrine of 
“ manifest destiny,” whose’ voices were 
so loudly raised in the years immediately 
preceding the acquisition of Texas, 
Oregon, and California, surpassed Sew- 
ard in preaching territorial expansion. 
With Jefferson, he “‘ viewed the Confed- 
eracy as the nest from which all America, 
North and South, is to be peopled.” 
With Benton, he beheld the American 
people continuing their westward move- 
ment until they had fairly established 
themselves on the Asiatic shores of the 
Pacific. At one time, in imagination, he 
located the “ultimate capital” of the 
United States in the “ valley of Mexico,” 
where “the glories of the Aztec capital 
would be renewed.” And even when he 
“corrected this view,” possibly from a 
growing distrust of the advantages to be 
gained from absorption of the restless 
and unruly Latin-American republics, 
Seward still placed the “ future and ulti- 
mate central seat of power” in such a 
quarter—*“ at the head of navigation on 
the Mississippi River and on the Great 
Lakes ”—as to indicate his belief that 
the Stars and Stripes would one day 
wave over the entire continent from 
the frozen Arctic to the tropical Carib- 
bean. 

Nor did he exhaust his expansionistic 
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sentiments in flamboyant generalities 
and high-sounding predictions. To the 
best of his ability, and perhaps more 
earnestly than any other builder of the 
prospective American Empire, he toiled 
to make his dreams come true. When 
he was first in a position to turn his 
energies in this direction—-with his elec- 
tion to the United States Senate in 
1849—the growing contest over slavery 
claimed and held his attention, to con- 
tinue uppermost in his heart and mind 
until Appomattox brought it to its dra- 


Indian Islands of St. John and St. 
Thomas. It was even reported that he 
had it in mind to annex a part of China ; 
and that this rumor did not altogether 
do him injustice is evident from a letter 
he wrote to Cassius M. Clay. “ Russia 
and the United States,” he warned Clay, 
“may remain good friends until, each 
having made a circuit of half the globe 
in opposite directions, they shall meet 
and greet each other in regions where 
civilization first began, and where, after 
sO many ages, it has become now lethar- 


THE OLDEST GREEK CHURCH IN AMERICA, AT SITKA 


matic close. ‘Then, as Secretary of 
State under President Johnson, he has- 
tened to promote his darling project of 
creating a greater America than even 
that which had been born of the irre- 
sistible sweep to the Pacific. All over 
the world he cast his eye, seeking here 
and seeking there for territory which the 
United States might advantageously 
possess, 

He had all the fire, one might almost 
say the recklessness, of the true enthusi- 
ast. Besides Russian America, the con- 
crete additions which he endeavored to 
make included Hawaii, Cuba, Hayti, 
San Domingo, and the Danish West 


gic and helpless.” With respect to the 
Danish islands he actually succeeded in 
negotiating a treaty of cession, but this 
failed of ratification in the United States 
Senate, chiefly owing to Congressional 
animosity to the Johnson Administration. 
The same influence played a part in 
paralyzing his other efforts, and to such 
an extent that, for all his ambition and 
high hopes, when he stepped out of 
office he could boast of but one terri- 
torial achievement—and that an achieve- 
ment held in scorn and derision by the 
vast majority of his fellow-country- 
men. To-day, time having proved that 
Seward was right and the Nation wrong, 
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it stands as an enduring monu- 
ment to his fame. 

He did not, however, originate 
the idea of acquiring Alaska. 
That was broached as early as the 
Oregon debates of 1846, with the 
suggestion that, by insisting on 
possession of the whole of Ore- 
gon, and persuading Russia to sell 
her territory in the north, the 
United States would secure an 
unbroken coast line from the 
Arctic to California. Tradition 
has it that the Russian Govern- 
ment was at that time approached 
on the subject. Certainly a few 
years later a definite offer of five 
million dollars was made in an 
informal way by Senator Gwin, 
of California. Gwin’s proposal 
elicited the interesting informa- 
tion that, while the Czar’s Gov- 
ernment deemed the sum named 
too low for consideration, it would 
be willing to open negotiations so 
soon as the Russian Minister of 
Finance could look into the ques- 
tion. But nothing was done at 
the time, and, the Civil War soon 
following, the fact that tentative 
steps had been taken was quite 
forgotten until chance directed 
Seward’s attention to Alaska in 
1866, 

For years there had been fric- 
tion between Russian and Ameri- 
can traders and fishermen, owing 
to the monopoly exercised by the 
Kussian Fur Company over the 
waters as well as the lands of the 
North Pacific. This company 
was organized in 1799 as a means 
of developing and exploiting the 
colonial territories which Russia 
had acquired in America by virtue 
ot Bering’s discoveries in 1741 
and subsequent exploration, occu- 
pation, and conquest. 
besides full commercial 
privileges, the Russian 
Government granted it 
such extensive adminis- 
irative rights that it en- 
joyed practically sover- 
authority within the 
sphere of its operations, 
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a power which it wielded with 
extreme cruelty. to the native- in- 
habitants and singular harshness 
and arrogance to the representa- 
tives of other civilized nations. 
Tempted, nevertheless, by the 
hope of winning golden profit, 
foreign merchantmen made their 
way to Russian America in in- 
creasing numbers, and before 
many years captured a goodly por- 
tion of the fur trade which the 
company was seeking to monop- 
olize. Vigorous protests to St. 
Petersburg followed, and in 1821 
the Czar issued a ukase in which, 
after claiming for Russia all of 
the American coast from Bering 
Straits to the fifty-first parallel, he 
declared that “ it is therefore pro- 
hibited to all foreign vessels not 
only to land on the coasts and 
islands belonging to Russia as 
stated above, but also to approach 
them within less than one hun- 
dred Italian miles.” At once the 
United States and Great Britain 
took umbrage at this assumption 
of ownership to a region to which 
they themselves had pretensions, 
and still more at the trading pro- 
hibition. Negotiations were be- 
gun on the basis of a territorial 
adjustment, and ultimately, py 
treaties concluded with the United 
States in 1824 and Great Britain 
in 1825, Russia agreed to content 
herself with the coastal country 
north of latitude fifty-four degrees 
forty minutes, and to modify the 
obnoxious restriction in trade. 
This modification, as affected the 
United States, consisted in open- 
ing Alaskan waters and ports to 
American vessels for a period of 
ten years “for the purpose of fish- 
ing and trading with the natives 
of the country.” Unfor- 
tunately, unscrupulous 
traders so abused the 
privilege by _ selling 
liquor and firearms to 
the natives, in defiance 
of the Russian regula- 
tions, that at the termi- 
nation of the ten-year 
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period it was not renewed. . Some 
diplomatic correspondence followed, but 
in the end the United States Govern- 
ment submitted, and in 1837 officially 
warned American skippers to keep 
away from Alaska. With the passage 
of time and the settlement and steady 
growth of Oregon and California the 
limitation thus imposed upon Ameri- 
can commerce came to be more and 
more keenly felt. But no measures were 
taken to remedy the situation until, in 


a fur trading company in the hope of 
persuading the Russian Government to 
renew to them the privileges of the Rus- 
sian Fur Company, whose charter had 
expired. Forthwith a brilliant prospect 
unfolded before Seward’s boundless 
imagination. Russia, he was well aware, 
was beginning to consider her American 
holdings a source of embarrassment 
rather than of profit. Mismanagement 
and the successful competition of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, which had lit- 
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1866, the Legislature of Washington 
Territory adopted a memorial to Presi- 
dent Johnson, in which, after stating 
that “ abundance of codfish, halibut, and 
salmon of excellent quality have been 
found along the shores of the Russian 
possessions,” they begged the President 
‘to obtain such rights and privileges of 
the Government of Russia as will enable 
our fishing vessels to visit the ports and 
harbors of its possessions.” 

In due course this memorial came to 
Secretary of State Seward for action; 


and about the same time he learned that 


a number of Californians had organized 


erally forced a large territorial lease in 
Russian America as compensation for 
damages inflicted in violation of the 
Treaty of 1825, had wrecked the Rus- 
sian FurCompany. Instead of yielding 
a handsome revenue, the settlements 
now showed an annual deficit. More- 
over, they were remote and difficult to 
defend—so weak, in fact, that they were 
certain to fall at the first attack. That 
attack, in all probability, would come 
from Great Britain, Russia’s deadliest 
foe. On the other hand, it would be to 
the interest of the United States to fore- 
stall any attempt by Great Britain thus 
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to extend her coast line on the Pacific, 
Besides which, Alaska was unquestion- 
ably a country of great possibilities, 
from both a military and an economic 
standpoint. If Russia wished or could 
be induced to sell, there was, in Seward’s 
opinion, every reason why the United 
States should buy. And rumor credited 
him with further believing the purchase 
might be made the occasion of rallying 
the Nation to the support of the discred- 
ited Johnson Administration 


pany. This Clay did, and reported to 
Seward that the Russian Government 
seemed to think favorably of his pro- 
posal. ‘“ The Russian Government,” he 
similarly wrote toa promoter of the Cali- 
fornia organization, “has already ceded 
away its rights in Russian America for 
a term of years, and the Russo-American 
Company has also ceded the same to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. This lease 
expires in June next, and the President 
of the Russo-American Company tells 
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Confiding his plans and hopes to no 
one, he went to work. His first step 
was to call the attention of the Russian 
Minister, Edward de Stoeckel, to the 
Washington memorial, and to urge upon 
de Stoeckel the desirability of effecting 
a comprehensive arrangement between 
Kussia and the United States to prevent 
difficulties arising on account of the 
Alaska fisheries. He then instructed 
Cassius M, Clay, the American Minister 
at St. Petersburg, to take up with the 
Russian Chancellor, the great Gortcha- 
koff, the question of granting a franchise 
to the projected California Fur Com- 
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me that they have been in correspond- 
ence with the Hudson’s Bay Company 
about a renewal of the lease for another 
term of twenty-five or thirty years. Until 
he receives a definite answer he cannot 
enter into negotiations with us or your 
California company. My opinion is that 
if he can get off with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company he will do so, when we can 
make some arrangements with the Russo- 
American Company.” 

Meantime, de Stoeckel had returned 
to St. Petersburg on leave of absence, 
and the attitude of his superiors soon 
underwent a complete change. Whether 
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this was a result of representations made 
by Seward to de Stoeckel before his 
departure it is impossible to say, the 
veil of secrecy in which the negotiations 
were conducted not having been entirely 
lifted to the present day. In any event, 
the eager Secretary of State was informed 
that Russia had no inclination to make 
temporary and minor arrangements of 
the nature proposed, but would willingly 
enter into negotiations looking to a sale 
of her American possessions. The story 
is told that, on the very night de Stoeckel 
was leaving St. Petersburg to resume 
his official duties in Washington, he was 
abruptly accosted by the Archduke Con- 
stantine, the Czar’s brother and chief 
adviser, and given permission to negotiate 
a treaty of cession. 

Arriving at Washington early in March, 
1867, the preliminaries were quickly 
arranged. Seward’s first offer of five 
million dollars was met by a counter- 
demand for ten millions, de Stoeckel 
finally agreeing to accept seven. Then 
a slight hitch arose on the question of the 
rights and privileges still held by the 
Russian Fur Company and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, Seward insisting that 
the territory must be delivered to the 
United States free of all encumbrances, 
and offering to pay in addition two 
hundred thousand dollars if this demand 
were met. De Stoeckel consenting, the 
terms of the proposed treaty were tele- 
graphed to St. Petersburg via the Atlan- 
tic cable, which had been put into suc- 
cessful operation only the year before. 
Anxiously Seward awaited the response, 
fearful lest it should come too late to 
permit of action by Congress, then in 
extra session to insure execution by 
President Johnson of the reconstruction 
bill recently passed over his veto. But 
the Secretary’s anxiety was short-lived. 
Before the end of March the desired 
permission had been received. 

Then Seward acted with a promptitude 
unparalleled in the annals of diplomacy. 
He was at home, playing whist with his 
family, when de Stoeckel, on the evening 
of March 29, called to inform him that 
the imperial consent had been given. 
‘If you like, Mr. Seward,” said he, “I 
will come to the department to-mdrrow, 
and we can draw up thetreaty.”. “ Ah,” 


responded Seward, pushing back his 
chair from the whist table, “ why wait 
until to-morrow, Mr. de Stoeckel? Let 
us make the treaty to-night.” To de 
Stoeckel’s objection that the State 
Department was closed and that his own 
secretaries were scattered about Wash- 
ington, Seward insistently replied: “If 
you can muster your legation before 
midnight, you will find me at the depart- 
ment, which will be open and ready for 
business.” Carried away by Seward’s 
enthusiasm, de Stoeckel gasped acqui- 
escence, and soon messengers were hur- 
rying in all directions to summon depart- 
ment and legation officials. At four 
o’clock on the morning of March 30, 
after unremitting toil throughout the 
night, the treaty transferring Alaska 
from Russia to the United States was 
engrossed, signed, sealed, and ready for 
transmission to the Senate. 

There its sponsor was to be Charles 
Sumner, Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Even from Sumner 
Seward had kept the secret of his nego- 
tiations until de Stoeckel brought him 
the welcome news from St. Petersburg, 
and the Massachusetts Senator’s amaze- 
ment on learning of the treaty may be 
better imagined than described. He 
promised, none the less, to use all his 
influence to secure its ratification, though 
by no means in favor of it himself. “The 
Russian treaty,” he wrote to a friend a 
few days later, “tried me_ severely; 
abstractly I am against further acces- 
sions of territory, unless by the free 
choice of the inhabitants. But this ques- 
tion was perplexed by considerations of 
politics and comity and the engagements 
already entered into by the Government. 
I hesitated to take the responsibility of 
defeating it.” Others were outspoken 
in their hostility to the treaty and in 
denunciation of Seward for having 
arranged it. In fact, a flood of criticism 
rolled towards Washington from almost 
every section of the country, and espe- 
cially from the States of the East and 
Middle West. Russian America was 
declared to be a “ barren, worthless, God- 
forsaken region,” whose only products 
were “icebergs and polar bears.” Its 
streams were “glaciers,” its ground was 
“frozen six feet deep,” for vegetation it 


. 
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had nothing but “ mosses.” Some one, 
with cheap sarcasm, suggested that it be 
called “‘ Walrussia,” and there were many 
who thought that “‘ Seward’s Folly ” was 
the only fitting designation for it. All 
of which had no effect whatever on the 
imperturbable Secretary of State, who 
amused himself and his friends by read- 
ing from old newspapers the similar 
comment passed in former times on 
Jefferson’s purchase of the “desert 
waste”? of Louisiana, and the later 
acquisition of the “ noxious swamps ” of 
“ snake-infested ” Florida. 

What did disturb him was the thought 
that the Senate, influenced by the treaty’s 
evident unpopularity among the Nation 
at large, might reject it. But in the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations he had an all-powerful ally. 
Whatever his private opinions, Sumner 
for the time being kept them rigidly to 
himself, and while the treaty was being 
considered in committee, labored dili- 
gently in the preparation of a speech 
which should insure ratification by an 
overwhelming vote. This speech, after- 
wards elaborated and published as a 
monograph on the resources and possi- 
bilities of Alaska, he delivered April 9 
to an audience that followed his every 
word with the greatest interest. He 


began by hinting at the reasons which 
had induced Russia to part with her 
holdings, and reminded his hearers of 
the motives impelling Napoleon to cede 
Louisiana. ‘“ Perhaps,” he suggested, 
‘a similar record may be made hereafter 
with regard to the present cession... . 
All must see that in those ‘coming 
events’ which now, more than ever, 
‘cast their shadows before,’ it will be for 
her advantage not to hold outlying pos- 
sessions from which, thus far, she has ob- 
tained no income commensurate with the 
possible expense for their protection... . 
In ceding possessions so little within 
the sphere of her “empire, embracing 
more than one hundred nations or tribes, 
Russia gives up no part of herself. And 
even if she did, the considerable price 
paid, the alarm of war which begins to 
fill our ears, and the sentiments of friend- 
ship declared for the United States, 
would explain the transaction.” ‘Turn- 
ing to the reasons why the United States 
should accept the cession, he summarized 
in vivid’ outline all the information he 
had been able to obtain concerning the 
timber, minerals, furs, fisheries, physical 
features, climate, and inhabitants of 
Alaska, drawing a picture in sharp con- 
trast with that of the “iceberg and 
polar bear” critics. It was an unanswer- 
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able argument, silencing all opposition so 
far as the Senate was concerned, and 
that same day the necessary “ advice and 
consent ” to ratification was given by the 
impressive vote of thirty-seven to two, 
Fessenden and Morrill of Vermont alone 
voting in the negative. 

Danger now threatened, however, from 
the House of Representatives, where 
certain members, jealous of their rights, 
asserted that the President and the 
Senate were in duty bound to consult 
the House with reference to a treaty 
involving the payment of money—this 
view finding its justification in the fact 
that appropriation bills had to originate 
in the House. For more than a year, 
and until long after the United States 
had taken possession of its new Territory, 
the necessary bill appropriating the seven 
million two hundred thousand dollars 
called for by the treaty was not passed, 


and in passing it the House took occa- 
sion to assert its right to considér the 
stipulations of a treaty of this kind before 
it could go into effect. Incidentally the 
debate revealed the continuance of a 
widespread hostility to the cession. 
“The country,” declared Washburn, of 
Wisconsin, the leader in the attack, “is 
absolutely without value,” and he con- 
demned the treaty acquiring it as “an 
outrage on the rights of the American 
people.” But Seward still rejoiced in 
his achievement, and died accounting it 
among his most meritorious efforts. To 
the present generation, well aware of the 
riches that have since been discovered 
in the supposedly icy wastes of Alaska— 
the name of which, by the way, was 
selected by Seward himself—there can- 
not be the slightest doubt that he had 
indeed labored wisely and well for his 
country. 
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| eleven. Market was over 
in the Italian village 
square, and the women, 
grumbling over their 
scanty sales, packed away 
their vegetables, waiting a 
more propitious morrow. From under 
the mediaeval arch that led to the quay 
a long file of heavily laden figures, their 
bare feet firm on the smooth stones, 
slowly wound their way. It was an il- 
assorted line. The young and strong 
moved swiftly with rhythmic step, great 
barrels of wine balanced with ease on 
bright-kerchiefed heads; others, older, 
more sedate, walked with slower, longer 
stride, their muscles trained by long 
years to the heavy weight; last of all, 
staff in hand, came the aged, tottering, 
staggering under crushing hempen sacks 
of charcoal, their bent figures hardly dis- 
tinguishable from those of the stooping, 
panting children moving by their side. 
Women all, these beasts of burden. 

“Where are the men of the village?” 
| asked, as the hand-organ ceased its 
creaking two-step, and the musician, cap 
in hand, stood by my table at the corner 
café, 

“TI am they, Signora,” he replied, 
pocketing my coin and replacing his 
tattered cap on his sable, silvered hair. 
“The men are in America. The land 
of the illustrious lady perhaps? Yes? 
That one-can see with closed eyes. Ah, 
Signora, I should like to go to America. 
Those’ who go have it good, Only for 
the women left behind is ithard. Work 
and trouble, work and trouble, that’s the 
song here.” 

“ But surely,” I questioned, “ women 
cannot do their own work as well as 
‘that of men ?” 

‘‘ And yet they do,” he answered, with 
an Italian shrug of the shoulders. “ Both 
in fields and vineyards. I, of course, 
give advice, I and the padre; yet the 


women do the work. If the men send 
home the money, the women go to Amer- 
ica. If they send not home the money, 
then harder must the women work. And 


why not? They are strong, with arms 
like a man. Have they not always 
worked ?” 


So asks the South Italian; so he has 
asked for hundreds of years. Yet to- 
day his words have a deeper significance, 
for a new and heavier burden has fallen 
upon women as a result of the present 
excessive emigration. 

Last year from one province alone in 
the south of Italy almost one hundred 
thousand able-bodied men sailed for the 
Americas. ‘These emigrants, workers in 
the fields for generations, discouraged 
by hard, fruitless labor and the growing 
needs of growing families, had left, not 
unwillingly, for the new lands. Here, 
where dollars are more plentiful than 
lire in Italy, a man after three or four 
years might save enough to send for his 
family ; or, better still, come himself. 

But meanwhile, during these inter- 
minable years of waiting, there are chil- 
dren to be clothed and fed, rents to be 
paid, fields to be cultivated. Nodreams 
of future opulence can solve the increas- 
ing problem of providing bread and 
macaroni for growing young mouths. 

To the woman is left the solution of 
this problem. Everywhere we see her 
toiling, in fields, in streets, in workshops. 
We see her competing with donkeys for 
the poor privilege of carrying barrels of 
wine and oil, great bundles of wood, 
bulky sacks of charcoal. We see heron 
the quay, eagerly awaiting the incoming 
steamer, her shrill clamor proclaiming 
ability to carry the stranger’s valise, 
his heavy trunk, or anything unto him 
belonging. In the gray silence of the 
cold winter dawn we hear a sound like 
the muffled beat of a drum. It is the 
clatter of wooden shoes on the stone 
pavements. Grimly the shawled, shiver- 
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cathedral bell tolled ae 


ON A CAPRI HILLSIDE 


ae ing figures pass, stopping an instant in 

the dim light to pray at the shrine of a 

| sleeping Madonna. ‘Then on, on to the 

er fields, where a man’s wotk must be 

_ finished by sunset. Even then the day 

is not over. Late in the night we catch 

the faint gleam of her candle. She is 

working again, bending, with arms bare 

to the shoulder, over great vats of water, 

cleansing the linen of the village. For 

seven days each week this labor goes 

on. A rest on the seventh may be 

possible in heaven, thinks Lucia, but 

, not in South Italy for the mother of an 

emigrant’s children. Seven days must 

she work, toiling at tasks beyond the 

strength of men, bending, breaking 

under the burden, aging, dying under 
the strain. 


’ 


ing burden of labor. In Amalfi, bowed 
white-haired women act as_ portresses 
for the great hotel. For a few cents 
— they stagger daily up the steep, rocky 
i path, carrying on their heads brown sacks 
of charcoal greater than their wasted 


bodies. In factories, also, we find the 
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Nor does age exempt from the grow- 


old. Here they toil at the least skilled 
tasks, thankful for the few cents, their 
recompense for ten and twelve hours’ 
labor. In the attic of a paper factory, 
where the dampness stood in great drops 
on the stone walls and ceiling, I found 
these mothers of mothers, sorting rags. 
The dim light from small barred win- 
dows just rendered visible the great 
piles of rags heaped to the ceiling. At 
a long wooden table stood tattered old 
women, their faces gray with the dust 
which rose in clouds under the trem- 
bling stir of theirhands. One, who had 
seen her threescore years and ten, 
crippled by a life of servitude, surrep- 
titiously held out her hand. “ A penny, 
Signora,” she whispered, ‘“‘a penny. My 
sons are all in your country. For the 
love of our blessed Madonna, one little 
soldo.” 

Later I learned her story. As her 
life began so it must end, in two win- 
dowless stone rooms hardly larger than 
closets. Three sons had been born 
here. ‘ Fine boys,” she told me, “ with 
arms good for the work.” But they 
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had grown dissatisfied with the dullness 
of the life, the long hours and little pay, 
and years ago they had left for America. 
At first they had sent her money. She 
had learned to depend upon the monthly 
stipend. Then there were weddings in 
the new land, and the post-office order 
came on /festas only. In those days 
she was strong and able to earn her six- 
teen cents with the best of them, but her 
muscles had stiffened since, the rheu- 
matism had crippled her fingers. Yes, 
she was glad of any work—even sorting 
rags, and the wage of fourteen cents a 
day. Annetta, her daughter, helped 
her. If she married—well, at seventy, 
one cannot live much longer. 

I met Annetta, a strong, buxom girl, 
as I was crossing the wooden bridge that 
connected the little village with the out 
side world. She was rubbing the hotel’s 
heavy sheets against the smooth surface 


of a rock, rinsing them out in the moun- 
tain stream, hanging them to dry on the 
low gnarled branches of an olive tree 
stretched like arms for the purpose. 

“Your brothers are in America?” I 
asked, seeing her face sadden as she 
watched the receding steamer. 

“ Ah, Signora, yes! Men are all in 
America. In this village there are twenty 
fine girls, with arms strong for the work, 
yet of what good isitall? The féw men 
who remain in the village ask forty, even 
eighty dollars before they will marry. 
Eighty dollars ! Can a girl earning twenty 
cents a day save such a fortune? ‘ Pray 
to the Madonna of the Rock,’ says my 
mother. ‘Talking is easy. Of what use 
are prayers when you have not a penny 
to payforacandle? I have twenty-four 
years, since the third of last May. If 
my lottery ticket wins not a prize I must 
Stay single.” 


IN A CAPRI TOWN 
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A WATER-CARRIER OF BIVONA 


Giuseppina, the sister of Antonio, 
my coachman, was one of the fortunate. 
She had always worked in the village 
bakery, lifting, turning, and kneading 
the great clods of dough. Her face had 
lined, her figure stooped, still she had 
worked on, good, patient, uncomplaining, 
the drudge of the family. In a night all 
was changed. Cinderella of yore was 


not more bewildered by the suddenness 
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of her fortune than Giuseppina when the 
numbers on her lottery ticket, carefully 
chosen from the Book of Dreams, won 
the first prize of two thousand lire ($400). 
The news spread through the country, 
and for miles around men sought the 
hand of the heiress. But Giuseppina 
had her prince. On Pasquale, lame, 
poor, despised, who daily carried her 
fresh loaves to the hotel on the cliff; on 
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NEAPOLITAN WATER-CARRIER 


lasquale the maternal longings of her 
hungry heart had centered. When the 
i\extsteamer sailed for America, Pasquale, 
\ith two thousand lire carefully con- 
c-aled in one of Giuseppina’s long stock- 
inys, sailed also. The village, first out- 
roged, then amused, laughed roundly 
“hen Giuseppina, placid, contented, 
' ‘urned to her baking. But Giuseppina 
s iiled quietly. Two years passed; then 


Pasquale, successful proprietor of “‘ The 
Manhattan Italian Bakery,” returned to 
the village. Giuseppina, arrayed in a 
new gown of black shiny silk, went 
proudly to the padre, and brother Antonio 
himself drove the smiling pair to the 
nearest railway station. ‘The danco at 
the corner of the piazza doubled its 
business. 


But the lottery ticket is not the only 
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solace for the heirs of the emigrant. 
Letters from America break the monot- 
ony of the long, dull months. In the 
village wine-shop a professional letter- 
writer will, for a few cents, send word of 
the home ones to those beyond the great 
sea. He will read, too, the mysterious 
envelope which the old carrier brings in 
his bag up the steep mountain path. 
Wondrous strange are the tales which 
the brown bag carries, tales told over 
and over in the little stone homes, talés 
not to be credited, did not the padre 
indorse them. “It is a land;” writes 
Pasquale, ‘‘ where all wear shoes, a land 
where trains shoot through the air,-and 
trains shoot through the ground. Even 
the poor ride. No one needs an um- 
brella, for cars pass everywhere.” 

And then there are homecomings to 
which to look forward. With cold 
weather the sun-loving Italians frequently 
return to their own land, if not to remain, 
at least to escape our American winter. 
With them are American trunks full of 
strange American wonders, luxuries un- 
dreamed of in the little Italian village. 
American caps, shoes, and shirts are 
shown to admiring friends, and yards 
upon yards of cheap cotton are unrolled 
before wondering eyes. There is alsoa 
black oilcloth table-cover with a gold 
Brooklyn Bridge in a crooked center, 
and last but not least are the Sunday 
supplement pictures and the flaunting 
American advertisements. 

This influx of wealth has its effect on 
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the village. The linen table-cover with 
its edging of hand lace, stained by long 
service to a wonderful écru, no longer 
satisfies the heart of Maria. She covets 
the black oilcloth with bridge of bright 
gold. For her damdini, too, she has now 
aspirations. In Marino the children 
always went barefoot, or at most their 
sturdy young feet were protected by the 
rope-soled or wooden shoes of the vil- 
lage; but if Vanna’s boy and girl walk 
past her window in creaking leather, 
is it strange that Maria, too, covets for 
her damdini the new footwear? She must 
work harder, or, that being impossible, 
demand higher wages. So the price of 
labor goes up. Landlords grumble, 
housewives threaten, but Maria, fortified 
by a consuming desire, stands firm, and 
the women of Marino receive twenty 
cents per day in place of sixteen. And 
so the burden is lightened. 

Yet it falls heavily enough. All through 
South Italy one meets the young impo- 
tently rebelling against a lonely, joyless 
future, giving their youth that a few 
cents may be added to the family in- 
come ; one meets girl wives, unresigned 
to the years of separation forced upon 
them by poverty and emigration; girl 
mothers deserted, bitterly taking upon 
themselves the burden left by the emi- 
grant. Wives fill the place of absent 
breadwinners, and the old strive with 
senile. courage to earn the pittance that 
keeps alive the feeble spark. It is the 
heritage of the emigrant ! 
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TWO GREAT DAIRYMEN - 


BY ANDREW 
AND FRANK 


is because of 


the genuine im- 

portance of milk 
and milk products 
that the problem of 
the milk supply has 
become national in 
many countries. We 
would no more care 
to imagine ourselves 
deprived of this necessity of our daily 
fare than we would speculate upon 
the elimination of some component part 
of the atmosphere we breathe. Hence 
our universal interest in all that pertains 
to facilities for obtaining milk and milk 
products in a state of freshness and 


‘purity, ‘and also the related interest in 


the content of milk and its closely asso- 
ciated commercial side. The price of 
butter and cheese strikes us all, though 
it does not touch all pocketbooks on 
the same side as it does the farmer’s. 

It is more particularly their work in 
the determination of the milk constitu- 
ents that are marketable, as butter and 
cheese, that has brought into interna- 
tional prominence the men who are the 
subjects of this article. In spite of their 
modesty, Dr. S. M. Babcock and. Dr. 
FE. B. Hart are known to the world as 
men who have revolutionized the dairy 
industry, 

But before we can attempt to tell the 
reader anything concerning the work 
(one by these Wisconsin dairymen, we 
must acquaint him with the essential 
characteristics of milk. If.we take a 
quart of milk to the laboratory and let 
the chemist analyze it into its component 
parts, he will give us some such descrip- 
ton of its contents as this: 


‘l>ese are approximate percentages, and 
0! course vary with the tests of milk from 
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different cows, or from the same cows at 
different seasons of the year. For our 
present purpose it will be sufficient to 
say that milk fat gathered into a mass 
and separated from most of the other 
milk constituents is the butter of com- 
merce; also that the casein of milk, 
coagulated by means of rennet or acids, 
and made solid, becomes the cheese of 
commerce. | 

It is with relation to the manufacture 
of butter and cheese that the study and 
interest of the subjects of this sketch 
have become known to all. It was but 
a few years ago that there was no 
“square deal ” standard for the guidance 
of the butter and cheese maker or for 
the men who sold the milk. The only 
test for the determination of the amount 
of butter fat present in milk brought 
to the factory, or sold to the city milk 
depot by any one, was the measuring of 
cream which had risen to the surface of 
the milk in the cans. ‘This, of course, 
was very misleading and inaccurate. 
There was no attempt made at that time 
to gauge the amount of casein or cheese 
content; the per cent being then consid- 
ered to be in like relation to the butter 
fat contained in the milk of several cows. 
We know now that the per cent of casein 
is not identical with that of butter fat. 
This state of affairs regarding these two 
important elements of milk served as a 
Starting-point for the evolution of the 
butter fat test by Dr. Babcock and of 
the casein test by Dr. Hart, which have 
so effectually placed butter and cheese 
making upon a firm basis of fact’ and 
fairness. 

Ameticans possess at least one trait 
in common—they like to be assured of 
getting the value of their money. This 
is particularly true in respect to their 
purchases of food and wearing apparel. 
It matters not whether it be a pint of 
cream, a barrel of apples, or a suit of 
clothes, if there is a real or fancied short- 
coming, there is a vigorous kick forth- 
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coming. So Professors Babcock and 
Hart have perpetuated for themselves a 
warm, cozy corner in the hearts of their 
countrymen by giving (yes, giving is 
right) to their fellow-men their per- 
fected methods and apparatuses for sim- 
ple and precise determination of the 
exact amount of butter fat or casein 
furnished from the lacteals of any and 
every kind of cow in the United States 
of America or Oceanica. 

Furthermore, if any farmer or dairy- 
man should so far forget his catechism 
and its early lessons as to act as un- 
righteous agent in bringing about any 
alteration that would tend to eliminate 
a just proportion of the water content of 
milk, the simple testing apparatus will 
silently attest the fact, for the test does 
not lie if given a fair chance. 

Dr. S. M. Babcock has for some time 
been a National figure. Most country 
boys and girls are quite familiar with 
the purpose of the Babcock gravity test 
in determining the percentage of fat ; 
and most wide-awake rural children 
to-day know just how much butter fat 
the milk of their fathers’ herds contains, 


THE OUTLOOK 


how that figure compares with those of 
the neighbors, and just what effect an- 
increase or decline of one-half per cent 
would have upon the monthly pay check. 

It will readily be seen how such a 
knowledge and interest concerning the 
business affairs of the homestead must 
act as an influence toward a higher and 
more genuine respect on the part of the 
young men and women of the country 
for the business of farming. ‘The home 
croft will be forsaken less and less when 
it holds forth to its young people social 
and educational advantages equal to 
those offered by the city. Dr. Babcock 
realizes this truth, and counts his work of 
value, particularly because his discovery 
provides for the placing of the milk 
product of the country upon a fair foot- 
ing, whereby the man who sells the best 
milk receives the most pay. 

Since his college days Dr. Babcock 
has always shown a penchant for the 
study of milk. He believed lactealology 
to be a subject worthy of life work. It 
was the perfection of the Babcock test, 
however, that made him a famous man; 
and in verification of the statement that 


A CHAMPION BUTTER COW 


This Guernsey 


produced one thousand pounds of butter in one year. Her present 
Helendale amen at Athens, Wisconsin, purchased her from a city milkman who could not 


the 


owners, of 
test the milk 


find time 
of his herd nor to keep a daily milk exe 


DR. S. M. 


he is working for the welfare of the boys 
and girls of the farmer’s family, it must 


be said that he has given them his works 


No patent was ever taken out to secure 
for himself the benefits of his gravity 
and acid: test. For his discovery we 
respect him; for his unselfishness we 
like him, 

The test is so simple that any bright 
boy or girl can easily make it after a 
little practice. Besides the machine for 
‘evolving the bottles, the apparatus con- 
sists of a test bottle, carefully graduated, 
in acid measure, and a pipette for meas- 
uring the milk to be tested. By means 
of the pipette 17.6 cubic centimeters of 
(resh or well-stirred milk are measured 
iito the test bottle. Then almost as 
i\uch sulphuric acid is added to the milk 
') the bottle, and carefully shaken with a 
rotary swing of the wrist. After all the 
\-st bottles are filled with samples of 
‘ilk and are placed in the machine, the 
| ower is applied, at regulated speed, for 
period of about six minutes. The 


BABCOCK 


velocity of the machine depends upon 
the diameter of the bottle-carrier. A 
speed of one thousand revolutions per 
minute» gives the required fotce if a 
carrier fifteen inches in diameter is used. 
The principle of the process is that the 
acid acts upon the casein and other 
elements of milk composition, excepting 
the fat. - The acid, with these elements 
in solution, tends toward the outer part 
of the circle, which will be the bottom 
of the test bottle, for when the motion is 
applied the bottles take a_ horizontal 
position. The required speed produces 
a pressure of 30.65 pounds upon the 
contents of the bottle, which is sufficient 
to force the lighter fat contents to the 
point of least resistance, the inner part 
of the circle, which is the neck of the 
horizontal bottle. After adding hot water 
to the mixture and again whirling for 
two or three minutes, the test is com- 
pleted and ready to be read from the 
graduations on the neck of the bottle. 
The intrinsic value of this simple 
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operation in its relation to the six hun- 
dred and seventy-five million dollar milk 
product of this country alone will be 
made easily apparent by a single illus- 
tration. If the measure of fat shown in 
the neck of the test bottle containing 
the milk of Farmer Smith’s herd amounts 
to five per cent, he will receive twenty 
cents more for each one hundred pounds 
of milk than will Far er Jones, whose 
test shows but four per cent of fat, butter 
being at such price as would allow eighty 
cents per hundredweight for milk reach- 
ing the four per cent test. 

Several notable advantages have fol- 
lowed in the wake of the introduction 
of this test. Payment for milk accord- 
ing to its true value to the butter-maker 
is now possible. Unprofitable herds 
and individual cows are detected and 
improved, or removed, thus establishing 
the principle of the survival of the fittest. 
Cows may be bred-for a purpose, accord- 
ing to their records, and for the purpose 
of establishing new records. Skimming 
and watering of milk are made unprofit- 
able to the man who is inclined to such 
dishonesty. The test has proved a 
source of educational inspiration and of 
general satisfaction to all concerned, 

A statistician who assisted in the com- 
pilation of the Twelfth Census ascribed 
the appearance of dairying as a special 
branch of agriculture to the rapid growth 
of cities and the development of trans- 
portation facilities. These causes, he 
argued, have been instrumental in increas- 
ing the demand for products of the 
dairy, and, by making possible the deliv- 
ery of such products to and in cities at 
a profit to the farmers, have thereby 
induced many to adopt dairy farming as 
a specialty instead of following it as 
incidental to general agriculture. As far 
as it goes, this is all true, but serious 
omissions have been made from these 
calculations, for, as every successful 
dairyman knows, nothing has contributed 
or will contribute more generously to 
dairying as a profession and specialty 
than improved methods and utensils for 
hindling the milk and its products. In 
th: early years of the nineteenth century 
th-se were extremely crude, and to a 
g'-at extent the milch cows were of a 
neudescript sort. The silo, with its 


tons of green corn and fodder preserves, 
had not yet arrived to supply sumnier 
succulence in the dead of winter. The 
day of the Babcock test, with its astound- 
ing revelations, was then in the future, 
and Dr. E. B. Hart’s generation was then 
unborn. But before the close of the 
first decade of the twentieth century 
dairy conditions have been completely 
transformed. The silo, Dr. Babcock’s but- 
ter fat tester, and Dr. Hart’s casein tester 
are to-day enthroned as the mighty tri- 
umvirate of the dairy world, and are 
destined to work mighty changes on the 
four and a half million dairy farms of 
this country. 

The Babcock test is essential in buying 
milk for the manufacture of butter, but 
it is scarcely possible that its economic 
importance is greater than that of the 
Hart test for the determination of the 
cheese-producing content of milk. Since 
the introduction of the butter fat test, 
however, a well-defined belief has grown 
up in certain sections of: the country 
that the valuation of any milk for butter 
manufacture or cheese production should 
be determined on the basis alone of the 
amount of fat contained therein. Such, 
however, should not be the case, and, 
thanks to the good work of Dr. Hart, 
will not be the case; for by the recent 
production of his apparatus the cheese 
industry ot the country has been estab- 
lished upon a new basis. 

Dr. Hart, the originator of thé casein 
test, was born on a northern Ohio 
farm in 1874. His early education was 
received at the country schools and at 
the Sandusky high school. During his 
grammar and high school days his spare 
moments were spent on the farm. After 
completing high school he entered the 
University of Michigan, and pursued the 
chemical course for five years. He 
remained at this institution a year 
after completing his course, serving in 
the capacity of assistant in the chemical 
laboratory. In 1897 he became Assist- 
ant Chemist at the New York Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. In 1900 he 
went abroad and studied in the uni- 
versities at Heidelberg and Marburg. 
He remained at these institutions for 
one year studying- his chosen line of 
work, which then consisted of biological 
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chemistry. Upon returning from Europe 
Dr. Hart was made Associate Chemist of 
the Geneva Station, which position he 
held until the summer of 1906, when he 
was called to the chair of Agricultural 
Chemistry at the University of Wiscon- 
sin at Madison. His work at Geneva 
during the time he was connected with 
that institution was mainly with the 
chemistry of milk and cheese. The 
cheese-ripening problem was _ being 
jointly attacked by the chemical and 
bacteriological department, and Dr. Hart 
had complete control of the chemical 
side. During this time he made several 
chemical discoveries, and these placed 
him in the foreground among biological 
chemists. 

While Dr. Hart likes to delve deep 
into the hidden mysteries of biology and 
chemistry, he is nevertheless quite as 
much in league and sympathy with young 
farmers and the problems of the farm 
as is Dr. Babcock. Like his older asso- 


ciate, he was a farmer’s boy, and can 
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never forget the smell of the sod, though 
his great work has been done in the 
laboratory. His is a farmer’s success. 

Before allowing Dr. Hart to describe 
his casein test to the readers it will be 
well to interpose a brief definition of 
“casein.” It is not generally known 
that casein is one of the most important 
elements of milk. However, it is that 
portion, as we have said, which is most 
largely used in the manufacture of 
cheese. In fact, its presence alone 
makes it possible to convert milk into 
cheese, and it has a high value as food. 
It is perhaps most familiar to us in the 
form of the solid white substance called 
curd, which forms in milk when it sours, 
and from which our mothers made the 
“good old cottage cheese.” It is one 
of the most complex combinations found 
in milk, for it contains a portion of all 
of the following elements: carbon, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, and 
phosphorus. 

Cheese is made up almost entirely of 
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fat, casein, and water. However, the 
yield of cheese from any milk very largely 
depends upon the amounts of casein and 
fat which it contains. As casein is the 
main cheese-producing element, it natu- 
rally follows that milks rich in casein 
are best for the manufacture of cheese. 
Of course milks vary greatly in compo- 
sition, and are generally affected by a 
great variety of conditions, such as indi- 
viduality, breed, management, feed, sur- 
roundings, advance of lactation, etc. 
To illustrate, Professor Hart has found 
that one cow may yield milk containing 
2.7 per cent of casein and 6 per cent of 
fat, while another produces a milk of 2.7 
per cent casein and but 4 per cent of 
fat, and still another a milk carrying 
3.5 per cent of casein and 6 per cent of 
fat. Expressed in more common terms, 
there are milks in which for every one 


hundred pounds of fat there may be- 


anywhere from forty-five to seventy or 
more pounds of casein. Of course a 
milk containing for every one hundred 
pounds of fat seventy or more pounds 
of casein will yield more cheese than one 
carrying but forty-five pounds of casein, 

The estimation of but a single constit- 


uent, as fat, only leaves the producer 
and manufacturer to guess how much of 
any other milk constituent is present. 
Of course this is unfair to all concerned. 
It encourages deception upon the part of 
unscrupulous producers, which in turn 
works injustice upon the buyer; it dis- 
courages the improvement in the quality 
of dairy herds, for where milk is pooled 
the incentive for improved stock-breed- 
ing is, to a large extent, withdrawn. 

The breeder, through the Babcock 
test, has made a butter cow, one in which 
the fat is unusually high, and he has 
done this by selection. It seems highly 
probable that, with a simple casein test, 
the cheese cow can be developed— 
a cow which, for instance, instead of 
giving a. milk withSeventy pounds of 
casein per hundred pounds of fat, will 
produce a milk containing nearer one 
hundred pounds of casein for one hun- 
dred pounds of fat. It is probably ex- 
tremely rare that the milk from a herd 
of cows contains casein and fat in the 
relation of 70 or 80 to 100, but it cer- 
tainly is not uncommon in certain strains 
of certain breeds, and among individuals 
in any breed, to find as high a ratio or 
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THE HART CASEIN TESTER OUTFIT 
It consicts of a machine for inclosing and Petar tore the bottles and contents at high speed, two 


pipettes, a glass graduate, flasks of acetic acid 


and chloroform, a 


bottle, and a metronome 
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A FINE DAIRY COW © 
In one year this Guernsey cow produced 11,363 pounds of milk that yielded 582.33 pounds of fat or 679.38 pounds 


of butter. This record would have been impossible without the 


a still higher one. We need a strain of 
cows which will habitually produce milk 
rich in casein. Right here lies one of 
the important fields of a simple casein 
test. 

It being well established that there is 
an actual need and demand for a casein 
tester or some reliable means of deter- 
mining the amount of cheese-producing 
elements in milk to be used for that pur- 
pose, a description of the apparatus and 
methods employed may be profitably 
considered at this point. 

The apparatus is, in many ways, simi- 
lar to that used in making the Babcock 
test, and consists of: a graduated test 
tube, such as is seen on the preceding 
page; a centrifuge, or a machine for 
holding and revolving the botties-when 
properly filled with milk and other ele- 
ments ; a flask of acetic acid; a flask of 
chloroform ; pipettes for measuring the 
different liquids; a metronome; and, last- 
ly, the milk to be tested. The graduated 
test tube should be of sufficient size to 
contain not less than 35. cubic centime- 
ters. Each division on the graduated 


neck of the tube represents .1 cubic cen- 
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aid of the silo, Babcock test, and milk scales 


timeter and .2 per cent of casein, where 
5 cubic centimeters of milk are used 
under normal conditions. The gradua- 
tions extend from zero to 10 per cent, 
which is a sufficient range for milks pro- 
duced on the farms at the present time. 
(The milk from 15,000 cows in one State 
has been tested, with the result that the 
casein content has been found to vary 
from 1.93 to 3.00 per cent.) The cen- 
trifuge commonly used in making the 
test is fifteen inches in diameter, and is 
easily made to revolve at a speed of 
2,000 revolutions per minute. 

In making the test or determination, 
two cubic centimeters of chloroform, 
accurately. measured, are placed in the 
test tubes. ‘The purpose of the chloro- 
form is to dissolve the fat in the milk 
and hold it in solution where it will not 
impede the action of the test. On top 
of the chloroform are added twenty cubic 
centimeters of a 0.25 per cent solution 
of acetic acid, which produces a precipi- 
tation of the casein. Seventy degrees 
Fahrenheit has been established as the 
proper temperature at which to make the 
test, as this is the average normal tem- 
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perature. ‘To the chloroform and acetic 
acid are added five cubic centimeters of 
milk, and pains are expended to have 
the sample represent as nearly as possi- 
ble the whole lot of milk from which it 
istaken. The tube and its contents are 
then vigorously rotated by a movement 
of the hand, the operator stopping the 
mouth of the tube with his thumb to 
prevent the loss of any of the mixture. 
The purpose of the shaking is to break 
up the chloroform mass and properly 
dissolve the fat globules. ‘The tube or 
tubes are then placed in the pockets of 
the centrifuge, and the power is applied 
at a rate of 2,000 revolutions per minute 
and for about eight minutes. The metro- 
nome, a mechanical device made use of 
by musicians in beating time, is em- 
ployed for a similar purpose, to audibly 
beat the given number of revolutions of 
the crank-shaft per minute. After a 
little practice thé operator is able to turn 
the centrifuge in perfect rhythm with the 
beats of the metronome. 

The test completed, the tubes are 
removed from the centrifuge and placed 
in a rack to allow the chloroform and 
fat solution to settle below the casein. 
Above the casein or curd will be a water- 
like solution of the other milk solids. 
The amount of casein contained in the 
sample will be readily read from the 
scale, and the per cent of casein 
will be the difference between the 
marks on the scale which represent the 
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highest and lowest limits of the casein 
pellet. 

Like the Babcock tester, the Hart tester 
is a means of determining the profit-pro- 
ducing powers of the dairy cows on our 
farms. Its intelligent use will eliminate 
the unproductive animals from our herds 
and improve the character of the herds 
and animals yet to be. It seems only 
reasonable to anticipate that breeders, 
through a process of selection and care- 
ful mating, will build up families of cows 
with phenomenal cheese-producing capa- 
bilities. 

These men have shown the American 
dairymen that they may reach a definite 
mark in dairy breeding and feeding. They 
have given them new purposes, and made 
it possible to know when they have ac- 
complished these. Wise men may say 
that there is nothing new. However, we 
are not living altogether in the past. The 
stream of time has worn a deep chasm 
between the pioneer days and.-the era in 
which we live. The farmer’s life may be 
constituted of the same work-units as it 
was a century ago, but, if he is perform- 
ing the same tasks as his grandfathers, 
he is quite certainly doing them in a 
different way, doing more in less time, 
and, best of all, working and planning 
with more perfect aim, with standards 
to be raised, and with tangible objects 
ahead at the goal for which he strives. 
These are not the old conditions of the 
dairy world. 
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THE CONSCRIPT 


BY HONORE DE BALZAC 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY HAMILTON W. MABIE 


ALZAC is one of the greatest figures in French literature, and 
yet he lacks some of the prime qualities of the French genius— 
charm, lucidity, simplicity, atmosphere. His work bears the 
marks of prodigious toil; he often writes like a weary Titan. 
The marvelous talent which has made his fellow-novelists masters 
of a delicate and artistic craft was denied him. The classical 
spirit and tone were never within his reach; he was a born 
romancer, and at the same time a tireless student of facts; he had a sensitive 
touch on subtle and beautiful things, but for the most part he was a heavy-handed 
son of toil, endowed with genius and with almost incredible energy of mind and will. 

Born at Tours, in a province of wide horizons, sunny skies, and bountiful fertility, 
where French is spoken not only with accuracy as at Geneva, but with a certain 
flexibility, the future novelist was of a sensitive temperament, gave little thought 
to regular study, and became early a passionate and omnivorous reader of all 
kinds of books. At the age of fifteen, weary of the monotony of provincial 
life, he followed the trail of French boys of genius or ambition and went to Paris. 
His real education was gained largely in the narrow streets of the old city, in its 
numberless cafés, and on its newer and more brilliant boulevards. He heard 
lectures at the Sorbonne, studied with some regularity under private teachers, 
became a devout habitué of the libraries ; and, to placate his father, went through 
a course in law. 

Nature had other plans for him, however, and he was given a very siender 
allowance and two years’ time in which to find himself and his work. He was a 
youth of ardent passions, great ambitions, and wholly unorganized wealth of intel- 
lectual resource, and the time of probation fixed. by his family was much too short. 
At its expiration he was compelled to retreat from Paris. He was made, however, 
of masterful stuff, and it was not long before he was half starving in a Parisian 
attic, absorbed in the spectacle of life, and dreaming of the conquest of that brilliant, 
many-sided, highly sophisticated world. He saw all sides of life with a dispas- 
sionate eye, was as deeply interested in its most corrupt as in its most spiritual 
forms, and became a recorder of social phenomena on a colossal scale. 

At twenty-three he was already writing romances, and in seven years he had 
filled a shelf with apprentice work, and had toiled terribly to get his material into 
shape and to form a style. He made the mistake which cost Walter Scott 
heartbreaking work, and went into publishing and printing enterprises, emerging 
from both with heavy debts and an experience which made him master of the 
processes and miseries of bankruptcy. 

He was twenty-eight years old, had piled up a handsome indebtedness, and writ- 
ten nothing which he was willing later to keep, when the publication of “ The 
Chouans” caught public attention and became the starting-point of his career. 
It was written with a heavy hand, and it abounds in arid passages, but it wae Saas 
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and powerful, and its method was new. His apprenticeship ended with the writing 
of this story of Brittany in the last year of the eighteenth century; the sails of his 
fortune, long drooping about the mast, caught the wind, filled out, and carried him 
far on his wonderful voyage of discovery. Story after story came from his tireless 
hand, and it was not long before he had conceived the colossal scheme of the 
“Comédie Humaine ;” not a series of detached novels, but a complete picture and 
record of modern society, not only in Paris, but in the provinces, and in every pro- 
fession and walk of life. Other novelists have rivaled him in volume of produc- 
tion; none has attempted so colossal a task as the portrayal of the whole social 
movement of life in his time. 

For this task Balzac had an extraordinary equipment: indomitable energy and 
working power, genius for observation and arrangement of facts, an imagination 
at once catholic and penetrating, boundless self-confidence and audacity. He 
lived in the streets for months, watching every turn of the hand, droop of the eye, 
lift of the head, movement of the body; he penetrated to the very springs of cor- 
ruption, and sometimes he divined the sources of pure exaltation. All this time 
he seemed to be doing nothing but loiter in the sun and brood in the cafés ; he 
was, however, with intense and concentrated attention, getting his material. ‘Then 
he disappeared from the places he had haunted, shut himself in his room, drank 
deep potations of coffee, wore the white robe of a Dominican, and wrote with a 
kind of fury, three or four weeks at a stretch. He was driven almost to desperation 
by the people of his imagination who crowded about him, begging to be born. 
He was “devoured by his genius and the consciousness of his genius,” to quote 
Taine. For he was not simply an observer of the more than two thousand char- 
acters who appear in his stories; he lived with them, knew every turn of their 
thought, foresaw their several fates while they were taking the first fateful steps. 
“Tn listening to these people,” he wrote, “ I could espouse their life. I felt their 
rags upon my back; I walked with my feet in their tattered shoes ; their desires, 
their wants—everything passed into my soul, and my soul passed into theirs; it 
was the dream of a waking man.” | 

It must be added that it was too often a nightmare. Balzac created on a 
colossal scale, but he was a demiurge, not an Olympian. He lived chiefly in the 
lower strata of character, and he used coarse clay. It is a somber, sinister, semi- 
brutal world which his genius irradiates with searching power. Abounding in 
detail, reporting the most minute circumstances of dress, gesture, and physiognomy, 
as if he were recording facts, he rarely succeeds in making us wholly believe in 
his men and women. He thought he knew his Parisians as they had never been 
known before; but half of them are monsters. His greatest novels, “Le Pere 
Goriot,” “ Eugénie Grandet,” “The Magic Skin” (“La Peau de Chagrin”), 
“Le Curé de Tours,” are haunted by hideous figures, even when some great 
nobility or purity shines from the central characters. Some of the stories, “La 
Cousine Bette,” for instance, are studies of character far gone in rottenness. 

Mr. James has said of him that he is never simple, and that, in a sense, he is 
always corrupt ; it was ‘not that he was attracted by corruption, but that he studied 
a corrupt society, and was fascinated by its processes of degeneration. He was 
a coarse rather than a corrupt man; no novelist has written of money with such 
relish, nor has any other described luxury .of furnishings and dress with more 
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evident enjoyment. His “Contes drolatiques” have a Rabelaisian flavor and 
with unflinching fidelity reproduce the atmosphere and speech of the “ good old 
times” with a frank animalism of language quite unknown in English writing. His 
essays in spiritual romance, “ Louis Lambert,” “ Séraphita,” show a great force 
at work in an alien field. He could and did portray virtue in very simple forms, 
but he was at his best in analysis of complex vice. 

' Balzac is great by virtue of an immense achievement of the most solid structure ; 
the very magnitude of his production proves him great. He is great also by 
virtue of the fertility and breadth of his imagination, his genius for characterization, 
his free invention, his power of analysis, and his dramatic energy. He has been 
called the father of modern realism; he was also a romanticist of the most auda- 
cious temper; the world in his stories, buttressed as it is with facts, is as partial 
and individualistic as the world which is reflected in George Sand’s romances. 
The contradictions in his character both as observer and as artist are many and 
puzzling; he attempted too much, and he attempted some things which were 
beyond his power. He was of the earth, earthy, and therefore he ranks with the 
Titans rather than with the Olympians; and Mr. James touches the very heart of 
the question of his rank and achievement in the phrase, “ Our last word about him 
is that he had incomparable power.” The tale which The Outlook gives its 
readers this week, in the series of representative short stories by foreign writers, 


is one of Balzac’s most striking short stories. 


N a November evening in the year 
© 1793, the principal citizens of 
Carentan were assembled in 

Mme. de Dey’s drawing-room. Mme. 
de Dey held this reception every night 
of the week, but an unwonted interest 
attached to this evening’s gathering, 
owing to certain circumstances which 
would have passed altogether unnoticed 
in a great city, though in a small country 
town they excited the greatest curiosity. 
For two days before Mme. de Dey had 
not been at home to her visitors, and on 
the previous even'ng her door had been 
shut, on the ground of indisposition. 
Two such events at any ordinary time 
would have produced in Carentan the 
same sensation that Paris knows on 
nights when there is no performance at 
the theaters—existence is in some sort 
incomplete ; but in those times when the 
least indiscretion on the part of an aris- 
tocrat might be a matter of life and death, 
this conduct of Mme. de Dey’s was likely 
to bring about the most disastrous con- 
sequences for her. Her position in 
Carentan ought to be made clear, if the 
reader is to appreciate the expression of 
keen curiosity and cunning fanaticism 
on the countenances of these Norman 
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citizens, and, what is of most importance, 
the part that the lady played among 
them. Many a one during the days of 
the Revolution has doubtless passed 
through a crisis as difficult as hers at 
that moment, and the sympathies of 
more than one reader will fill in all the 
coloring of the picture. 

Mme. de Dey was the widow of a 
Lieutenant-General, a Knight of the 
Orders of Saint Michael and of the Holy 
Ghost. She had left the Court when the 
Emigration began, and taken refuge in 
the neighborhood of Carentan, where 
she had large estates, hoping that the 
influence of the Reign of Terror would 
be but little felt there. Her calculations, 
based on a thorough knowledge of the 
district, proved correct. The Revolution 
made little disturbance in Lower Nor- 
mandy. Formerly, when Mme. de Dey 
had spent any time in the country, her 
circle of acquaintance had been confined 
to the noble families of the district; 
but now, from politic motives, she 
opened her house to the principal citi- 
zens and to the Revolutionary author- 
ities of the town, endeavoring to touch 
and gratify their social pride without 
arousing either hatred or jealousy. 
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Gracious and kindly, possessed of the 
indescribable charm that wins good will 
without loss of dignity or effort to pay 
court to any, she had succeeded in. gain- 
ing universal esteem ; the discreet warn- 
ings of exquisite tact enabled her to 
steer a difficult course among the exact- 
ing claims of this mixed society without 
wounding the overweening self-love of 
parvenus on the one hand, or the sus- 
ceptibilities of her old friends on the other. 

She was about thirty-eight years of 
age, and still preserved, not the fresh, 
high-colored beauty of the Basse-Nor- 
mandes, but a fragile loveliness of what 
may be called an aristocratictype. Her 
figure was lissome and slender, her 
features delicate and clearly cut; the 


pale face seemed to light up and live | 


when she spoke ; but there was a quiet 
and devout look in the great dark eyes, 
for all their graciousness of expression— 
a look that seemed to say that the 
springs of her life lay without her own 
existence. 

In her early girlhood she had been 
married to an elderly and jealous soldier. 
Her false position in the midst of a gay 
Court had doubtless done something to 
bring a veil of sadness over a face that 
must once have been bright with the 
charms of quick-pulsed life and love. 
She had been compelled to set constant 
restraint upon her frank impulses and 
emotions at an age when a woman feels 
rather than thinks, and the depths of 
passion in her heart had never been 
stirred. In this lay the secret of her 
greatest charm, a youthfulness of the 
inmost soul betrayed at times by her 
face, and a certain tinge of innocent 
wistfulness in her ideas. She was re- 
served in her demeanor, but in her bear- 
ing and in the tones of her voice there 
was still something that told of girlish 
longings directed toward a vague future. 
Before very long the least susceptible 
fell in love with her, and yet stood some- 
what in awe of her dignity and high-bred 
manner. Her great soul, strengthened 
by the cruel ordeals through which she 
had passed, seemed to set her too far 
above the ordinary level, and these men 
weighed themselves, and instinctively 
felt that they were found wanting. Such 
a nature demanded an exalted passion. 


Moreover, Mme. de Dey’s affections 
were concentrated in one sentiment—a 
mother’s love forherson. the happi- 
ness and joy that she had not known as 
a wife, she had found later in her bound- 
less love for him. ‘The coquetry of a 
mistress, the jealousy of a wife, mingled 
with the pure and deep affection of a 
mother. She was miserable when they 
were apart, and nervous about him while 
he was away; she could never see 
enough of him, and lived through and 
forhimalone. Some idea of the strength - 
of this tie may be conveyed to the mas- 
culine understanding by adding that this 
was not only Mme. de Dey’s only son, 
but all she had of kith or kin in the 
world, the one human being on earth 
bound to her by all the fears and hopes 
and joys of her life. 

The late Comte de Dey was the last 
of his race and she, his wife, was the sole 
heiress and descendant of her house. 
So worldly ambitions and family con- 
siderations, as well as the noblest crav- 
ings of the soul, combined to heighten 
in the Countess a sentiment that is strong 
in every woman’s heart. The child was 
all the dearer because only with infinite 
care had she succeeded in rearing him 
to man’s estate; medical science had 
predicted his death a score of times, but 
she had held fast to her presentiments 
and her hopes, and had known the 
inexpressible joy of watching him pass 
safely through the perils of infancy, of 
seeing his constitution strengthen in 
spite of the decrees of the Faculty. 

Thanks to her constant care, the boy 
had grown up and developed so favor- 
ably that at twenty years of age he was 
regarded as one of the most accomplished 
gentlemen at the Court of Versailles. 
One final happiness that does not always 
crown a mother’s efforts was hers—her 
son worshiped her; and between these 
two there was the deep sympathy of kin- 
dred souls. If they had not been bound 
to each other already by a natural and 
sacred tie, they would instinctively have 
felt for each other a friendship that is 
rarely met with between two men. 

At the age of eighteen, the young 
Count had received an appointment as 
sub-lieutenant in a regiment of dra- 
goons, and had made it a point of 
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honor to follow the emigrant Princes 
into exile. 

Then Mme. de Dey faced the dangers 
of her cruel position. She was rich, 
noble, and the mother of an Emigrant. 
With the one desire to look after her 
son’s great fortune, she had denied her 
self the happiness of being with him; 
and when she read the rigorous laws in 
virtue of whieh the Republic was daily 
confiscating the property of Emigrants 
at Carentan, she congratulated herself on 
the courageous course that she had taken. 
Was she not keeping watch over the 
wealth of her son at the risk of her life? 
Later, when news came of the horrible 
executions ordered by the Convention, 
she slept, happy in the knowledge that 
her own treasure was in safety, out of 
reach of peril, far from the scaffolds of the 
Revolution. She loved to think that 
she had followed the best course, that 
she had saved her darling and her dar- 
ling’s fortunes; and to this_ secret 
thought she made such concessions as 
the misfortunes of the times demanded, 
without compromising her dignity or her 
aristocratic tenets, and enveloped her 
sorrows in reserve and mystery. She 
had foreseen the difficulties that would 
beset her at Carentan. Did she not 
tempt the scaffold by the very fact of 
going thither to take a prominent place? 
Yet, sustained by a mother’s courage, 
she succeeded in winning the affection 
of the poor, ministering without distine- 
tion to every one in trouble; and made 
herself necessary to the well-to-do by 
providing amusements for them. 

The procureur of the commune might 
be seen at her house, the mayor, the 
president of the “ district,’ and the pub- 
lic prosecutor, and even the judges of 
the Revolutionary tribunals went there. 
The four first-named gentlemen were 
none of them married, and each paid 
court to her in the hope that Mme. de 
Dey would take him for her husband, 
either from fear of making an enemy or 
from a desire to find a protector. 

The public prosecutor, once an attor- 
ney at Caen, and the Countess’s man of 
business, did what he could to inspire 
love by a system of devotion and gen- 
erosity, a dangerous game of cunning! 
He was the most formidable of all her 
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Suitors. He alone knew the amount 
of the large fortune of his sometime 
client, and his fervor was _ inevitably 
increased by the cupidity of greed, and 
by the consciousness that he wielded an 


enormous power, the power of life and | 


death in the district. He was still a 
young man, and owing to the generosity 
of his behavior, Mme. de Dey was unable 
as yet to estimate him truly. But, in 
despite of the danger of matching her- 
self against Norman cunning, she used 
all the craft and inventiveness that 
Nature has bestowed on women to play 
off the rival suitors one against another. 
She hoped, by gaining time, to emerge 
safe and sound from her difficulties at 
last; for at that time Royalists in the 
provinces flattered themselves with a 
hope, daily renewed, that the morrow 
would see the end of the Revolution— 
a conviction that proved fatal to many 
of them. 

In spite of difficulties, the Countess 
had maintained her independence with 
considerable skill until the day when, 
by an inexplicable want of prudence, 
she took occasion to close her salon. 
So deep and sincere was the interest 
that she inspired, that those who usually 
filled her drawing-room felt a lively 
anxiety when the news was spread ; then, 
with the frank curiosity characteristic of 
provincial manners, they went to inquire 
into the misfortune, grief, or illness that 
had befallen Mme. de Dey. 

To all these questions, Brigitte, the 
housekeeper, answered with the same for- 
mula: her mistress was keeping her room, 
and would see no one, not even her own 
servants. 

The almost claustral lives of dwellers 
in small towns foster a habit of analy- 
sis and conjectural explanation of the 
business of everybody else; so strong 
is it, that when every one had ex- 
claimed over poor Mme. de Dey (with- 
out knowing whether the lady was over- 
come by joy or sorrow), each one began 
to inquire into the causes of her sudden 
seclusion. 

“If she were ill she would have sent 
for the doctor,” said gossip number one: 
now the doctor has been playing chess 
in my house all day. He said to me, 
laughing, that in these days there is only 
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one disease, and that unluckily it is 
incurable.” 

The joke was hazarded discreetly. 
Women and men, elderly folk and young 
girls, forthwith betook themselves to the 
vast fields of conjecture. Every one 
imagined that there was some secret in 
it, and every head was busy with the 
secret. Next day the suspicions became 
malignant. Every one lives in public in 
a small town, and the womenkind were 
the first to find out that Brigitte had 
laid in an extra stock of provisions. 
The thing could not be disputed. 
Brigitte had been seen in the market- 
place betimes that morning, and, wonder- 
ful to relate, she had bought the one 
hare to be had. The whole town knew 
that Mme. de Dey did not care for game. 
The hare became a starting-point. for 
endless conjectures. 

Elderly gentlemen, taking their con- 
stitutional, noticed a sort of suppressed 
bustle in the Countess’s house; the symp- 
toms were the more apparent because 
the servants were at evident pains to con- 


-cealthem. The man-servant was beat- 


ing a carpet inthe garden. Only yester- 
day no one would have remarked the 
fact, but to-day everybody began to 
build romances upon that harmless piece 
of household stuff. Every one had a 
version. 

On the following day, that on which 
Mme. de Dey gave out that she was not 
well, the magnates of Carentan went to 
spend the evening at the mayor’s 
brother’s house. He was a retired mer- 
chant, a married man, a strictly honor- 
able soul; every one respected him, and 
the Countess held him in high regard. 
There all the rich widow’s suitors were 
fain to invent more or less probable fic- 
tions, each one thinking the while how 
to turn to his own advantage the secret 
that compelled her to compromise herself 
in such a manner. 

The public prosecutor spun out a 
whole drama to bring Mme. de Dey’s son 
to her house of a night. The mayor had 
a belief in a priest who had refused the 
oath, a refugee from La Vendée; but 
this left him nota little embarrassed how 
to account for the purchase of a hare on 
a Friday. The president of the district 
had strong leanings towards a Chouan 


chief, or a Vendean leader hotly pursued. 
Others voted for a noble escaped from 
the prisons of Paris. In short, one and 
all suspected that the Countess had been 
guilty of some piece of generosity that 
the law of those days defined as acrime, 
an offense that was like to bring her to 
the scaffold. The public prosecutor, 
moreover, said, in a low voice, that they 
must hush the matter up and try to 
save the unfortunate lady from the abyss 
towards which she was hastening. 

“Tf you spread reports about,’’ he 
added, “I shall be obliged to take cog- 
nizance of the matter, and to search the 
house, and then! . . .” 

He said no more, but every one under- 
stood what was left unsaid. 

The Countess’s real friends were so 
much alarmed for her that on the morn- 
ing of the third day the Procureur Syndic 
of the commune made his wife write a 
few lines to persuade Mme. de Dey to 
hold her reception as usual that evening. 
The old merchant took a bolder step. 
He called that morning upon the lady. 
Strong in the thought of the service he 
meant to do her, he insisted that he 
must see Mme. de Dey, and was amazed 
beyond expression to find her out in the 
garden, busy gathering the last autumn 
flowers in her borders to fill the vases. 

“She has given refuge to her lover, 
no doubt,” thought the old man, struck 
with pity for the charming woman before 
him. 

The Countess’s face wore a strange look 
that confirmed his suspicions. Deeply 
moved by the devotion. so natural to 
women, but that always touches us, 
because all men are flattered by the sac- 
rifices that any woman makes for any 
one of them, the merchant told the 
Countess of the gossip that was circu- 
lating in the town, and showed her the 
danger that she was running. He 
wound up at last with saying that “ if 
there are some of our public function- 
aries who are sufficiently ready to pardon 
a piece of heroism on your part so long 
as it is a priest that you wish to save, 
no one will show you any mercy if it is 
discovered that you are sacrificing your- 
self to the dictates of your heart.” 

At these words Mme. de Dey gazed 
at her visitor with a wild excitement in 
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her manner that made him tremble, old 
though he was. 

‘Come in,” she said, taking him by 
the hand to bring him to.her room, and 
as soon as she had assured herself that 
they were alone, she drew a soiled, torn 
letter from her bodice —“ Read it!” she 
cried, with a violent effort to pronounce 
the words. 

She dropped as if exhausted into her 
arm-chair. While the old merchant 
looked for his spectacles and wiped them, 
she raised her eyes, and for the first 
time looked at him with curiosity; then, 
in an uncertain voice, ‘I trust in you,” 
she said softly. 

“Why did I come but to share in your 
crime ?” the old merchant said simply. 

She trembled. For the first time 
since she had come to the little town her 
soul found sympathy in another soul. 
A sudden light dawned meantime on 
the old merchant; he understood the 
Countess’s joy and her prostration. 

Her son had taken part in the Gran- 
ville expedition ; he wrote to his mother 
from his prison, and the letter brought 
her a sad, sweet hope. Feeling no 
doubts as to his means of escape, he 
wrote that within three days he was sure 
to reach her, disguised. The same letter 
that brought these weighty tidings was 
full of heartrending farewells in case 
the writer should not be in Carentan by 
the evening of the third day, and he 
implored his mother to send a consider- 
able sum of money by the bearer, who 
had gone through dangers innumerable 
to deliver it. The paper shook in the 
old man’s hands. 

“ And to-day is the third day!” cried 
Mme de Dey. She sprang to her feet, 
took back the letter, and walked up and 
down. 

‘You have set to work imprudently,” 
the merchant remarked, addressing her. 
“Why did you buy provisions ?” 

‘Why, he may come in dying of hun- 
ger. worn out with fatigue, and—” She 
broke off. 

“T am sure of my brother,” the old 
merchant went on; “I will engage him 
in your interests.” 

The merchant in this crisis recovered 
his old business shrewdness, and the 
advice that he gave Mme. de Dey was 
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full of prudence and wisdom. After the 
two had agreed together as to what they 
were to do and say, the old merchant 
went on various ingenious pretexts to 
pay visits to the principal houses of 
Carentan, announcing wherever he went 
that he had just been to see Mme. de 
Dey, and that, in spite of her indisposi- 
tion, she would .receive that evening. 
Matching his shrewdness against Nor- 
man wits in the cross-examination he 
underwent in every family as to the 
Countess’s complaint, he succeeded in 
putting almost every one who took an 
interest in the mysterious affair upon the 
wrong scent. 

His very first call worked wonders. 
He told, in the hearing of a gouty old 
lady, how that Mme. de Dey had all but 
died of an attack of gout in the stomach ; 
how that the illustrious Tronchin had 
recommended her in such a case to put 
the skin from a live hare on her chest, 
to stop in bed, and keep perfectly still. 
The Countess, he said, had lain in dan- 
ger of her life for the past two days ; but 
after carefully following out Tronchin’s 
singular prescription, she was now sufh- 
ciently recovered to receive visitors that 
evening. 

This tale had an immense success in 
Carentan. The local doctor, a Royalist 
im petto, added to its effect by gravely 
discussing the specific. Suspicion, never- 
theless, had taken too deep root in a few 
perverse or philosophical minds to be 
entirely dissipated; so it fell out that 
those who had the right of entry into 
Mme. de Dey’s drawing-room hurried 
thither at an early hour, some to watch 
her face, some out of friendship, but the 
more part attracted by the fame of the 
marvelous cure. 

They found the Countess seated in a 
corner of the great chimneypiece in her 
room, which was almost as modestly fur- 
nished as similar apartments in Caren- 
tan ; for she had given up the enjoyment 
of luxuries to which she had formerly 
been accustomed, for fear of offending 
the narrow prejudices of her guests, and 
she had made no changes in her house. 
The floor was not even polished. She 
had left the old somber hangings on the 
walls, had kept the old-fashioned country 
furniture, burned tallow candles, had 
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fallen in with the ways of the place, and 
adopted provincial life without flinching 
before its cast-iron narrowness, its most 
disagreeable hardships; but knowing 
that her guests would forgive her for 
any prodigality that conduced to their 
comfort, she left nothing undone where 
their personal enjoyment was concerned ; 
her dinners, for instance; were excellent. 
She even went so far as to affect avarice 
to recommend herself to these sordid 
natures; and had the ingenuity to make 
itappear thatcertain concessions to luxury 
had been made at the instance of others, 
to whom she had graciously yielded. 

Towards seven o’clock that evening, 
therefore, the nearest approach to polite 
society that Carentan could boast was 
assembled in Mme. de Dey’s drawing- 
room, in a wide circle, about the fire. 
The old merchant’s sympathetic glances 
sustained the mistress of the. house 
through this ordeal; with wonderful 
strength of mind, she underwent the 
curious scrutiny of her guests, and bore 
with their trivial prosings. Every time 
there was a knock at the door, at every 
sound of footsteps in the street, she hid 
her agitation by raising questions of 
absorbing interest to the countryside. 
She led the conversation on to the burn- 
ing topic of the quality of various ciders, 
and was so well seconded by her friend 
who shared her secret, that her guests 
almost forgot to watch her, and her face 
wore its wonted look ; her self-possession 
was unshaken. ‘The public prosecutor 
and one of the judges of the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal kept silence, however; 
noting the slightest change that flickered 
over her features, listening through the 
noisy talk to every sound in the house. 
Several times they put awkward ques- 
tions, which the Countess answered with 
wonderful presence of mind. So brave 
is a mother’s heart ! 

Mme. de Dey had drawn her visitors 
into little groups, had made parties of 
whist, boston, or reversis, and sat talk- 
ing with some of the young people ; she 
seemed to be living completely in the 
present moment, and played her part 
like a consummate actress. She elicited 
a suggestion of lotto, and saying that no 
one else knew where to find the game, 
she left the room. 
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“ My good Brigitte, I cannot breathe 
down there |!” she cried, brushing away 
the tears that sprang to her eyes, 
that glittered with fever, sorrow, and 
impatience. She had gone up to her 
son’s room, and was looking round 
it. “He does not come,” she said. 
“ Here I can breathe and live. A few 
minutes more, and he will be here, for 
he is alive, I am sure that he is alive! 
my heart tells me so. Do you hear 
nothing, Brigitte? Oh! I would give the 
rest of my life to know whether he is 
still in prison or tramping across the 
country. I would rather not think.” 

Once more she looked to see that 
everything was in order. A bright fire 
blazed on the hearth, the shutters were 
carefully closed, the furniture shone with 
cleanliness, the bed had been made after 
a fashion that showed that Brigitte and 
the Countess had given their minds to 
every trifling detail. It was impossible 
not to read her hopes in the dainty and 
thoughtful preparations about the room ; 
love and a mother’s tenderest caresses 
seemed to pervade the air in the scent of 
flowers. None but a mother could have 
foreseen the requirements of a soldier 
and arranged so completely for their 
satisfaction. A dainty meal, the best of 
wine, clean linen, slippers—no necessary, 
no comfort, was lacking for the weary 
traveler, and all the delights of home 
heaped upen him should reveal his 
mother’s love. 

“Oh, Brigitte !...’’ cried the Count- 
ess, with a heartrending inflection in her 
voice. She drew a chair to the table as 
if to strengthen her illusions and realize 
her longings. 

‘“ Ah! madame, he is coming. He is 
not far off. . . . I haven’t a doubt that 
he is living and on his way,” Brigitte 
answered. “I put a key in the Bible 
and held it on my fingers while Cottin 
read the Gospel of St. John, and the key 
did not turn, madame.” 

* Is that a certain sign ?” the Countess 
asked. 

“Why, yes, madame! everybody 
knows that. He is still alive; I would 


stake my salvation on it; God cannot 
be mistaken.” 

“Tf only I could see him here in the 
house, in spite of the danger.” 
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“Poor Monsieur Auguste!” cried 
Brigitte ; “ I expect he is tramping along 
the lanes !”’ 

“And that is eight o’clock striking 
now !” cried the Countess, in terror. 

She was afraid that she had been too 
long in the room where she felt sure 
that her son was alive ; all those prepara- 
tions made for him meant that he was 
alive. She went down, but she lingered 
a moment in the peristyle for any sound 
that might waken the sleeping echoes of 
the town. She smiled at Brigitte’s hus- 
band, who was standing there on guard; 
the man’s eyes looked stupid with the 
strain of listening to the faint sounds of 
the night. She stared into the darkness, 
seeing her son in every shadow every- 
where; but it was only for a moment. 
Then she went back to the drawing-room 
with an assumption of high spirits, and 
began to play at lotto with the little girls. 
But from time to time she complained of 
feeling unwell, and went to sit in her 
great chair by the fireside. So things 
went in Mme. de Dey’s house and in the 
minds of those beneath her roof. 

Meanwhile, on the road from Paris to 
Cherbourg, a young man, dressed in the 
inevitable brown carmagnole of those 
days, was plodding his way towards 
Carentan. 
made, there was little or no discipline 
kept up. The exigencies of the moment 
scarcely admitted of soldiers being 
equipped at once, and it was no uncom- 
mon thing to see the roads thronged 
with conscripts in their ordinary clothes. 
The young fellows went ahead of their 
company to the next halting-place, or 
lagged behind it; it depended upon 
their fitness to bear the fatigues of a 
long march. This particular wayfarer 
was some considerable way in advance 
of a company of conscripts on the way 
to Cherbourg, whom the mayor was 
expecting to arrive every hour, for it was 
his duty to distribute their billets. 
The young man’s footsteps were still firm 
as he trudged along, and his bearing 
seemed to indicate that he was no 
stranger to the rough life ofasoldier. The 
moon shone on the pasture-land about 
Carentan, but he had noticed great 
masses of white eloud that were about 
to scatter showers of snow over the 
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country, and doubtless the fear of being 
overtaken by a storm had quickened his 
pace in spite of his weariness. 

The wallet on his back was almost 
empty, and he carried a stick in his hand, 
cut from one of the high, thick box 
hedges that surround most of the farms 
in Lower Normandy. As the solitary 
wayfarer came into Carentan, the gleam- 
ing moonlit ouffines of its towers stood 
out for a moment with ghostly efiect 
against the sky. He met no one in the 
silent streets that rang with the echoes 
of his own footsteps, and was obliged to 
ask the way to the mayor’s house of a 
weaver who was working late. The 
magistrate was not far to seek, and in a 
few minutes the conscript was sitting on 
a stone bench in the mayor’s porch wait- 
ing for his billet. He was sent for, how- 
ever, and confronted with that function- 
ary, who scrutinized him closely. The 
foot-soldier was a good-looking young 
man, who appeared to be of gentle birth. 
There was something aristocratic in his 
bearing, and signs in his face of intelli- 
gence developed by a good education. 

“What is your name?” asked the 
mayor, eying him shrewdly. 

“Julien Jussieu,” answered the con- 
script. 

“ From ?—” queried the official, and 
an incredulous smile stole over his 
features. 

“From Paris.”’ 

* Your comrades must be a good way 
behind ?” remarked the Norman, in sar- 
castic tones. 

“T am three leagues ahead of the 
battalion.” 

** Some sentiment attracts you to Ca- 
rentan, of course, citizen-conscript,” said 
the mayor, astutely. All right, all right !”’ 
he added, with a wave of the hand, see- 
ing that the young man was about to 
speak. ‘“ We know where to send you. 
There, off with you, Citizen /ussieu,” and 
he handed over the billet. 

There was a tinge of irony in the 
stress the magistrate laid on the two last 
words while he held outa billet on Mme. 
de Dey. The conscript read the direc- 
tion curiously. 

“ He knows quite well that he has not 
far to go, and when he gets outside he 
will very soon cross the market-place,” 
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said the mayor to himself as the other 
went out. “ He is uncommonly bold! 
God guide him! . . . He has an answer 
ready for everything. Yes, but if some- 
body else had asked to see his papers it 
would have been all up with him !” 

The clocks in Carentan struck half- 
past nine as he spoke. Lanterns were 
being lit in Mme. de Dey’s antechamber, 
servants were helping their masters and 
mistresses into sabots, greatcoats, and 
calashes. The card-players settled their 
accounts, and everybody went out 
together, after the fashion of all little 
country towns. 

“Tt looks as if the prosecutor meant 
to stop,” said a iady, who noticed that 
that important personage was not in the 
group in the market-place, where they 
all took leave of one another before 
going their separate ways home. And, 
as a matter of fact, that redoubtable 
functionary was alone with the Countess, 
who waited trembling till he should go. 
There was something appalling in their 
long silence. 

* Citoyenne,” said he at last, “I am 
here to see that the laws of the Republic 
are carried out—”’ 

Mme. de Dey shuddered. 

“ Have you nothing to tell me ?” 

“ Nothing!” she answered, in amaze- 
ment, 

‘“ Ah! madame,” cried the prosecutor, 
sitting down beside her and changing 
histone. ‘“ Atthis moment, for lack ofa 
word, one of us—you or I1—may carry our 
heads to the scaffold. I have watched 
your character, your soul, your manner, 
too closely to share the error into which 
you have managed to lead your visitors 
to-night. You are expecting your son, 
I could not doubt it.” 

The Countess made an involuntary 
sign of denial, but her face had grown 
white and drawn with the struggle to 
maintain the composure that she did not 
feel, and no tremor was lost on the 
merciless prosecutor. 

“ Very well,” the Revolutionary official 
went on, “ receive him; but do not let 
him stay under your roof after seven 
o’clock to-morrow morning; for to-mor- 
row, as soon as it is light, I shall come 
with a denunciation that I will have 
made out, and—”’ 
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She looked at him, and the dull 
misery in her eyes would have softened 
a tiger. 

“| will make it clear that the denun- 
ciation was false by making a thorough 
search,” he went on in a gentle voice ; 
“my report shall be such that you will 
be safe from any subsequent suspicion. 
I shall make mention of your patriotic 
gifts, your civism, and @// of us will be 
safe.” 

Mme. de Dey, fearful of a trap, sat 
motionless, her face afire, her tongue 
frozen. A knock at the door rang 
through the house. 

“Oh! .. .” cried the terrified mother, 
falling upon her knees; “save him! 
save him !” 

“ Yes, let us save him!” returned the 
public prosecutor, and his eyes grew 
bright as he looked at her, “if it costs 
us our lives!” | 

“ Lost !” she wailed. The prosecutor 
raised her politely. 

‘““ Madame,” said he, witha flourish of 
eloquence, “ to your own free will alone 
would I owe—”’ 

“ Madame, he is—” cried Brigitte, 
thinking that her mistress was alone. 
At the sight of the public prosecutor, the 
old servant’s joy-flushed countenance 
became haggard and impassive. 

‘Who is it, Brigitte ?” the prosecutor 
asked kindly, as if he too were in the 
secret of the household. 

“ A conscript that the mayor has sent 
here for a night’s lodging,” the woman 
replied, holding out the billet. 

‘So it is,” said the prosecutor, when 
he had read the slip of paper. ‘A bat- 
talion is coming here to-night.” 

And he went. 

The Countess’s need to believe in the 
faith of her sometime attorney was so 
great that/she dared not entertain any 
suspicion of him. She fled upstairs; 
she felt scarcely strength enough to 
stand ; she opened the door, and sprang, 
half dead with fear, into her son’s arms. 

“Qh! my child! my child!” she 
sobbed, covering him with almost fren- 
zied kisses. 

“Madamel... .” 
voice. 

‘Oh |! it is not he!” she cried, shrink- 
ing away in terror, and she stood face 


said a stranger’s 
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to face with the conscript, gazing at him 
with haggard eyes. 

“ O saint bon Dieu / how like he is!” 
cried Brigitte. 

There was silence fora moment; even 
the stranger trembled at the sight of 
Mme. de Dey’s face. 

“ Ah! monsieur,” she said, leaning on 
the arm of Brigitte’s husband, feeling 
for the -first time the full extent of a 
sorrow that had all but killed her at its 
first threatening; “ah! monsieur, I can- 
not stay to see you any longer . 
permit my servants to supply my place, 
and to see that you have all that you 
want.” 

She went down to her own room, 
Brigitte and the old serving-man half 
carrying her between them. ‘The house- 
keeper set her mistress in a chair, and 
broke out— 

“ What, madame! is that man to sleep 
in Monsieur Auguste’s bed, and wear 
Monsieur Auguste’s slippers, and eat 
the pasty that I made for Monsieur 
Auguste? Why, if they were to guillotine 
me for it, I—” 

“ Brigitte !” cried Mme. de Dey. 

Brigitte said no more. 

“ Hold your tongue, chatterbox,” said 
her husband, in a low voice; “do you 
want to kill Madame ?”’ 

A sound came from the conscript’s 
room as he drew his chair to the table. 

‘T shall not stay here,” cried Mme. 
de Dey; “I shall gointothe conservatory; 
I shall hear better there if any one 
passes in the night.”’ 

She still wavered between the fear 


that she had lost her son and the hope 
of seeing him once more. That night 
was hideously silent. Once, for~ the 
Countess, there was an awful interval, 
when the battalion of conscripts entered 
the town, and the men went by, one by 
one, to their lodgings. Every footfall, 
every sound in the street, raised hopes 
to be disappointed; but it was not for 
long, the dreadful quiet succeeded again. 
Towards morning the Countess was 
forced to return to her room. Brigitte, 
ever keeping watch over her mistress’s 
movements, did not see her come out 
again; and when she went, she found 
the Countess lying there dead. 

“I expect she heard that conscript,” 
cried Brigitte, “walking about Mon- 
sieur Auguste’s room, whistling that 
accursed Marseil/aise of theirs while he 
dressed, as if he had been in a stable! 
That must have killed her.” 

But it was a deeper and a more 
solemn emotion, and doubtless some 
dreadful vision, that had caused Mme. 
de Dey’s death; for at the very hour 
when she died at Carentan, her son was 
shot in le Morbihan. 


This tragical story may be added to 
all the instances on record of the work- 
ings of sympathies uncontrolled by the 
laws of time andspace. These observa- 


tions, collected with scientific curiosity 
‘by a few isolated individuals, will one 
day serve as documents on which to 
base the foundations of a new science 
which hitherto has lacked its man of 
genius. 
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I! WANDERED IN THE WOOD 


BY MARY PERS/S CRAFTS 


I wandered in the wood, 
And well-nigh lost my way. 
Spiteful branches snapped 
Their stinging twigs at me, 
Till I was blind with rage, 
And could not—if I would— 
Have found my way. 


And berry-vines reached out 
Their arms and pulled me back. 
I got me out at last,— 
Out of the woods, 
And came upon a meadow, 
And there I stood knee-deep 

In grass and clover. | 


For very thankfulness, I sat me down 
To bide a wee, and rest: 
A-left behind me were 
The petty, stinging things 
That teased and tore 
At me, and left me not 
A moment’s peace. 


A backward glance, and, lo! 

’Twas so I could not see at all 

What vexed me sore awhile ago. 

Instead, the mighty trunks of trees 

That grew up tall. 

And, listening, I heard the wind 
A-singing low among the tree-tops. 


I wandered in the Wood of Life, 
And well-nigh lost myself 
Amid the teasing pettiness 

Of little things,— 


When, all at once, I stood 

Aside, and looked, and saw, 

Lo! naught but great things 

Round about me, and all 

That littie was and small 
Was out of sight,— 


Not seen, or seen afar, 
And dwarfed by greater things. 
And all the while 
There breathed above 
God’s wind. 
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carefully in the Wash. 

It's the Rubbing—not the Wearing 
—that shortens the Life of most Fabrics | 
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greater the Harm that Rubbing does. | 
The Vash-Board is the Summer Gar- | 
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( Eau de Quinine) 


HAIR TONIC 


is indeed a delight. Salt water benefits the complexion and skin 

AUD'S HAIR TONIC (Eau de Quinine 
should always be used after sea bathing; it prevents sticky _— 
makes it soft, lustrous and fluffy, and is a wonderful comfort in Summer. 

This famous French preparation keeps the scalp and hair in healthy condition in any climate 
or temperature. Its exquisite perfume overcomes the unpleasant effects of excessive oil and per- 
spiration and imparts a lasting fragrance to the hair. | 


_ Ask any first-class dealer anywhere. Send 10 cents (to -pay postage and packing) for a 
liberal sample. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, 2°.?!XAUD BUILDING NEW YORK 


Another Summer delight — Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac Vegetal Toilet Water for handkerchief, atomizer and bath. 
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DROPPED COFFEE 
Doctor Gains 20 Pounds on Postum 


A physician of Wash., D. C., says of his coffee experience: 

“ For years I suffered with periodical headaches which grew 
more frequent until they became almost constant. So severe 
were they that sometimes I was almost frantic. 1 was sallow, 
constipated, irritable, sleepless; my memory was poor, I 
trembled and my thoughts were often confused. 

“My wife, in her wisdom, believed coffee was responsible 
for these ills and urged me to drop it. I tried many times to 
do so, but was its slave. 

“ Finally Wife bought a package of Postum and persuaded 
me to try it, but she made it same as ordinary coffee and I was 
disgusted with the taste. (I make this emphatic because I 
fear many others have had the same experience) She was 
distressed at her failure and we carefully read the directions, 
made it right, boiled it full 15 minutes after boiling commenced, 
and with good cream and sugar, I liked it—it invigorated and 
seemed to nourish me. 

“ That was about a yearago. Now have no headaches,am 
not sallow, sleeplessness and irritability are gone, my brain 
clear and my hand steady. I have gained 20 lbs. and feel lam 
a new man. 

“I do not hesitate to give Postum due credit. Of course 
dropping coffee was the main thing, but 1 had dropped it be- 
fore, using chocolate, cocoa and other things to no purpose. 

* Postum not only seemed to act as an invigorant, but as an 
article of nourishment, giving me the needed phosphates and 
albumens. This isnoimaginarytale. It can be substantiated 
by my wife and her sister, who both changed to Postum and 
are hearty women of about 70. 

“T write this for the information and encouragement of 
others, and with a feeling of gratitude to the inventor of 
Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
“ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“ There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears from 
time to time. They are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Nothing but highest 
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Designs original wit 
ideas. 

Carving by finished artists—not stone-cutters. 

Every detail to the final setting-up is under my 
personal care. 

My life-work has been monument making, and I 
guarantee satisfaction in every particular—price 
included. 

My illustrated booklet on memorials is free to those interested, 


J. L. MILLER Se, Quincy, Mass 


LINE 


A complete and un- 
excelled service of four 
trains daily in each di- 
rection is maintained via 
The North Western Line between 

Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
The route is most direct, and the train 
service includes the famous electric lighted 


North Western Limited 


Leaves Chicago daily at 6:30 p. m. with Pullman drawing 


room and private compartment sleeping cars, buffet smoking 


car, dining car (table d’hote dinner) and 

chair cars. Other trains leave Chicago 

daily at 9:00 a.m., 10:15 p.m. and 3:00 a. m. 
au THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


Pass’r Traffic Mgr., C. & N. W. Ry. 


W. B. ENISKERN 
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Advertising rates are: 
forty cents per agate line. 


‘Help Wanted,” 
capitals 


Not less than four lines accepted, 
Of Six words to the lime uniess display type is desired. ** Want’ 
etc., seven cents for each word, initial, or number. 
Any other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. 
warded. the advertiser is charged twenty-five cents for the address. 

Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received e 


The Outlook Classified Advertising Department 


Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Summer Camps, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Pet Stock and Poultry, 
In calculating space required for an advertisement, count an average 
’ advertisements, under the various headings, va 
‘The first word in each advertisement is uniformly set in 
If answers are sent in care of The Outlook, to be for- 


ht days before the Saturda 
The en k, 287 Fourth Ave., New 


Board and Rooms, 


on which it is intended the 


advertisement shall appear. Address Advertising Department, ork City. 
Hotels and Resorts 
ENGLAND CONNECTICUT MAINE 
LONDON 224i%xce|, BOXWOOD MANOR | OXFORD, HOUSE 


MISS GREENE. 24 Gordon Street, Gordon 
Square,W.C. Moderate tariff by day or week. 


CANADA 
Digby, Nova Scotia 


LOUR LODGE 


ND COTTAGES 


Write for booklet, with rates, Seo + plans. 
etc., to A, 


Che fotel Algonquin 


at Joe Lake Station on Ottawa Division, 
Gsranc. Trunk Railway System. Best trout 
fishing in Ontario. Outtitting establishment 
in connection supplies. every requisite for 


canoeists, campers, and fi« ‘irst-class 
boat and canoe livery. Add 
L. E. MERRELL, Mow: at Q., Ontario. 


The Queen’s Royal 


Niagara-on-the-Lake 
Ontario, Canada 


Delightfully situated in a private park on 
the shore ot Lake Ontario, at the mouth ot the 
Niagara River, ‘Thirty miles from Buffalo! 
Six steamers daily to Toronto. Low fares. 
Unequaled facilities for the enjoyment of 
tennis and golf. ‘here are two golt links, 
one of nine holes which adjoins the Hotel 
Park, and the 18 hole links is about ten min- 
utes’ walk from the Hotel. Casino and New 
Country Club. Cuisine and service unex- 
celled in Canada. Booklet and terms on appli- 
cation. Winnetr & THompson, The Queen’s 
Royal, 


CONNECTICUT 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich, Ct.— F irst-ciass in all respecte; 
home comforts. H. M. Hircucock. 


SUMMER BOARD IN THE 


BERKSHIRES 


Attractive house, modern conveniences ; ex- 
tensive views of mountains and lake: tennis, 
golf, driving, boating, fishing. References 
exchanged. P. O. Box 215, Lakeville, Conn. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


INTERLAKEN INN 


At LAKEVILLE, CONN. Open May 15 to Nov. f 
Two hours from NewYork. Situated between 
two beautiful mountain lakes: elevation %0 
feet; fine views of Berkshire and Litchfield 
Hills. Service and appointments first-class. 
Accommodation for automobile parties. 
Address Manager. 


The Litchfield Inn Vifchfield 


Open all the year. Situated in the center of 
the village. 1,200feet elevation. Large, well- 
heated, sunny rooms. Excellent cuisine and 
service. oking and comforts. Mod- 
erate prices. Beok! et on application, 

GEO . BROW N E., Proprietor. 


Lyme, Conn. New management. 3) acres, 
own garden and milk ; modern improvements. 


Mrs. M. F. HITCHINGS, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Carroll 


40 minutes by trolle 
Washington, D. 
during spring. 

Dr. G. H. 


Serinds Sanitarium 


15 min, by train from 
attractive 
Adaress for booklet 
Forest Glen, Md. 


Beach Hotel 


American or European Plan 


Finest Hotel on the Chall 


An ideal resort rest or 
rom city, close to the great th Park 
System. There is the quiet of abe - beach and 
shaded parks, or the gayety of boating, bathing 
nding tennis, dancing and g 
pane, Table always the best. Nearly 1000 
feet of broad on two sides 
the Lake Michigan beach. For handsomely 
illustrated booklet, rates, etc., address Manager, 
51st Boulevard and Lake Shore,Chicago 


MAINE 


KEEP COOL in MAINE 


AND SAVE MONEY 


this summer by writing the Passenger De- 
sartment, Maine Central Railroad, Portland, 
le.. for books on Maine Coast or wakes, 
the White Mountains and the P rovinces. 


| OBI NHOOD INN, Bailey’s Isl- 
and, Me. ‘Three minutes to ocean or 

bay. Fine spring water: modern My lumbing 

sailing, bathing. Circular. Miss MASSE 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Bailey Island, Me. Seventh season 
opens June 15. Send for illustrated booklet. 
Address T. KE. HAZELL. 


DOME-OF-THE-ROCK 


CASTINE, MAINE 
Opens June 20th. Lllustrated booklets. 


Rockmere House and Cottages 
Littlejohos Island, on Bay, Me. 
pene, June 15. end booklet. 

. H. HAMIL TON, Prop. 


WHITE HART INN 


Delightfully situated at foot of Berkshire 
Hills. ee Ae For booklet, 


address E.S 


GERT, Salisbury, Ct. 


THE BEECHES 


A sanitarium for semi-invalids. 5 
scenery. S00 feet elevation. Electricity, baths, 
massage. Dr. CHAKLoTTE F, HAMMOND, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ACK Room and bath: $1.00 per 
AW y; also two and 

three rooms with private 
OSTON th. Best residence sec- 


tion, on car line. Write for booklet. The 
Mountfort, 5 Mountfort, cor. Beacon St. 


THE PINES 


COTUIT BY THE SEA 
Write for June-Sept. 


THE HARBOR VIEW 


East Gloucester, Mass. 


Situated directly on Gloucester Bay. Piazza 
400 feet long. Private telephone exchange 
connecting rooms. Tennis court. Table a 
special feature. Booklet. W. F. Ossorne. 


Harbor View, 
The Sanitarium Martha’s Vineyard Island 
Noinsane. Send for booklet. Dr. LAura 
V. GsUSTIN MACKIE, Oak Bluffs, Mass. 


THE NEW 
GREENOCK INN 


In the Heart of the Berkshires 
LEE, MASS. 


Accommocates 2/10 people; elevation 1,000 
feet: two minutes’ walk from Berkshire St. 
R. R. Music. Golf and Tennis. Every- 
thing new and uptodate. Rates and book- 
let on ication. 


. SAVAGE, Prop., Lee, Mass. 


THE OCEAN VIEW Figeon 


Cape Ann, Mass. An ideal resort onthe 
Massachusetts cones, Hot sea water baths. 
Booklet. . DUNKLEE, Prop. 


The Nanepashemet 


MARBLEHEAD NECK, MASS, 


Finest location on North 
Special 


Opens June 15th. 
Shore. very room ocean view. 
rates for September. Circular. 


Muschopauge House Eutland 


An ideal summer resort, 1.200 ft. t . tide 


water; large, airy rooms, wide halls, broad 
pages: fine views, pleasant drives. Write 
or booklet. C. R. BARTLETT, Prop. 


ligh class summer resort fora refin 


patronage. Large grounds and piazza; large, 

airy rooms, fireplaces, bath, tele »hone con- 
nection. Mrs. CHAS. STAFFORD. 

Berkshire Hills 

e ey Williamstown 

Massachusetts 


Beautiful college town. Picturesque scenery. 
Quiet, homelike, and restful summer and fall 
resort, HOWARD ECKERT, Lessee. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


illside Inn, White Mts., N. H.—Fine 
table ; rates moderate : all popular amuse- 
ments, finest mountain drives, k- 
let. L. IT. CLAWSON, Bethlehem, N. H. 


— — 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Hotels and Resorts 


If you are going to New York why 
pay Extravagant Hotel Rates? 


Clendening 
Apartment Hotel 


200 WEST 103D STREET 
Manhattan’s Most Economical 
Hotel for Small or Largg Parties 
Suites of Parlor, pearoces ane Bath from $1.50 
daily to Parlor, three Bedrooms and Bath at 
$3.50 per day for the Suite, not for each person, 
Superior Table d’'Hote Restaurant 
at Reasonable Prices 
EXPRESS SUBWAY STATION 200 FT. AWAY 
A refined house catering 
only to desirable people. 


Write for descriptive booklet 


Idylease Inn 


A MODERN 
AN IDEAL SUMMERING 


LET US SEND YOU OUR BOOKLET 


Newfoundland 
NEW JERSEY 
HEALTH RESORT 

PLACE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIT ZGER ALD COTTAGE 
BETHLEHEM, N. 

Quiet, homelike, healthful, farm ory 

pure spring water, good table, open fire, fur- 

nace, oS tennis. Rates $5 to $12 week. 


The UPLANDS, Bethlehem, N. H. 


Highest point. 20. Golf. 
F. H. ABBOTT, Proprietor. 

IDLEWILD H. 


Open July 1 under its ae mana ement. 
Apply to Miss LOUISE B. CRAIG, 
42 Cypress St., Brookline, Mass. 


The Lakeside © Umbagog. the 


of the Rangeley Lakes. High -— 
charming scenery, trout and salmon fishing, 
boating, and driving 

Ss DAVIS, Lakeside, N. H. 


LAKESIDE HOUSE Sunapee 


For write GEO. S. 


ew London, N. 


MICHICAN 


The Battle Creek 


S itari 
RL world’s foremost Health Resort 
payeonogs ical and dietetic methods. 
200 inds of baths; large indoor and out- 


door swimming pools, electricity, mas- 
sage, Swedish movements, mec anical 


wation, delicious unequaled health 
cola trained nurses. Cool, breezy 
dining room on top floor. Luxurious, 
modern ap poeemen. Boafing, riding, 


go tennis, picnicking. Cool, 
bracing \ ichigan climate, 600 feet above 
sea level. The ideal place to rest, re- 
cuperate, and build up permanent health. 
Beautiful Souvenir Portfolio FREE. 


Box 83, Battle Creek, Mich. 
NEW JERSEY 


Sea Girt, N. J. 


Ri ht on the beach. 
The Tremont 
200. N 
ngs. Reason Send for booklet. 


able 
S. HINKSON- WOODWARD. Manager. 


([ubereular Patients accommodated 
in well equipped institution. Rates from 
‘29 per week up, depending on amount of 
care. Physician, Drawer C, Caldwell, N. J. 


ing, 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 


“The salt breath of the sea brings health” 


GALEN HALL 


Hotel and Sanatorium. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Raths and massage in our wel! equipped de- de- 
partments will help many suffering from th 
strain of recent financial disturbance. T am hee 
attendants only. Baths exe to guests of 
other hotels. F. LL. YOUNG, Manager. 


Montclair, N. J.—Wahnfried 


Private sanatorium. No tuberculous or 
mental cases. Outdoorlifeaspecialty. Tent 
life, if desired. Booklet. ‘The Misses Clapp. 


NEW YORK ciTy 
53 Washing- 


HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washins 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with without bath. Rates $2.50 per aay, 
including meals. Special rates tor two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 

Mrs. JAMES KNOTT, Proprietor. 


HOTEL PIERREPONT 


Absolutely hreproot. West 32d St., near 


B’ way, New York City. A superior, perfectly 
appointed hotel, ap ypealing especially to peo- 
of refinement. Room, 


pian. 

with bath, $2.50 to $4.00 ARRY L. Brown, 

of Hotel Victoria. toston, and Islesboro inn. 
Opp. Grand Central 


Grand Union Station. Rooms 


per day up. Restaurants moderate prices. 

ggage to and from station free. Carriage 

hire saved. Send 2c. stamp for guide & map. 
YOR K 
ADIRONDACKS 


Hunters’ Home 


An ideal summer home for families and peo- 


ple seekin rest and comfort. We will treat 
you right. Don’t forget, Se the nicest 
month in the year. We will furnish very best 
references. rite for our booklets. 


LAVERTY BROS., Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


Goldthwaite Inn 


Great South Bay, Bellport, L. I. 


Cool, comfortable, charming. W ith bluff site 
and neighboring pine trees, it combines the 
Adirondacks with the seashore. The Great 
South Bay offers the perfection of sailing. 
Golf links, tennis, ete. Ideal piace for — y 


summering week-end visits. Circular 


The Osprey House and 
Adirondacks Cottuges. Open June Ist. 
For booklet and information app sh 06 


. E. Van Denburgh, Blue Manta Lake. 


THE CROSSWAYS 


BALLSTON SPA, N. ¥ 
Farmhouse $6.00 to $9.00 per week. "Secular. 


Spa Sanatorium Spa. 


Restful home. scone, equipments, 6 miles 
from Saratoga. TRAY YER, M.D. 


Briarcliff Lodge 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N, Y. 


A practical Summer Home for the 
Business man. 

An ideal resort for the family. 

One hour from Grand Central Station 
to Scarborough. 

Ten minutes from Scarborough to 
Hotel by Automobile. 

Swimming Pool, Golf, and all outdoor 
sports. 

DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager. 
New York Office, 5% W. 46th St. 
Phone 3278 h. 


RAND VIEW MT. HOUSE, 
E. Windham, N. ee Catskills 
finest location. El. 3,000 ft.: view 

$10 up. GALER. 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, electricity, massage; 
elevation 1,000 tt. Fine climate: all modern 
conveniences. Dr. JOHN C, FI SHER, 
resident pirysician. Write for booklet to 
Edward B. Gleason, Prop. 


5 States. 


A VIEW FA 
nurse having a pleasant home with mod- 
err improvements, overlooking Seneca Lak 
with delightful scenery, dry bracing aix, would 
take a limited number of chronic cases. 

allthe year. Physician in attendance. } 
nine — north of Watkins Glen. on Penna 

R. R. For further particulars address IDA L. 

BoNNOL LY, Lakemont, Yates Co,, N. Y. 


WHEN ILL THE,STEUBEN 


SA NITARIU M at 
HORNELL, N. ¥Y., offers every kno 
advantage to the invalid, and it is unexcell 
as a place for genuine rest and recuperation 
Beautiful surroundings and outlook- -natural 
svery torm of physical 


grove of ten acres. 


treatment. EF lectricity, hydrotherapy, etc. 
Pure air, pure water, pure food an lenty 
of it. Liberal variety and no 


hygiene ; every want supplied—an 
mer home. Moderate rates. Write for Shokin. 


| 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Hotels and Resorts 


_Hotels and Resorts 


YORK 


The Clifton Springs Sanitarium 
This popular institution, with its able 

corps of physicians, nurses, attendants, 
sixty years’ experience in car- 

ing for guests in need of rest and treat- 

ment, has won a world-wide reputation. 
The and treatment facilities 


are unexcelled by any in this country, 
and the rates most reasonable. 

We are pleased to send booklets and 
uote rates to any who apply. No 
nsane or Tubercular Cases received, 

THE CLIFTON SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
Clifton Springs, New York 


F Dela- 
The Ouleout wire x: 
$10. Nothing 

for Booklet. 


better for the money. 


The New Clarendon 
HOLLAND PATENT, N Y. 
Located on the Rome.W atertown & Ogdens- 
burg R.R., at the foothills of the Adirondack 
Mountains, making a autiful summer re- 
sort. The hotel offers quiet, homelike ac- 
commodatians. Rooms single and en suite. 
ny gas, and running water in every room 
which is very soft and a fine drinking water. 
14-foot yerandas. A beautiful nine-acre park 
st across the road from the hotel, filled with 
oe elms and maples 
IRA D. 


THOMSON, Prop. 


Millbrook Inn 


Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Tennis Golf 
Automobile Accommodations 
Phone 38—Y—2, Millbrook, N. Y. 

M. E. SNIFFEN, Prop. 


CORNISH HOUSE 


Catskill Hill, N. Y. 
ty 100 tablished reputation. 
J.C. CORNISH. 


PAUMONOK INN 


In quaint SOUTHOLD, L. I. On the 
109 ft. cliff, directly overlooking L. I. Sound. 
Seashore and country. Finest sailing, bathing, 
fishing, driving. rates for September. 
Write for booklet. GEO. HUMMEL. 


The 


1,900 ISLAND PARK, N. Y. 
L. A. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


The most delightful location at 
the Thousand Islands. Now open. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
; For treatment 
Easton Sanitarium ‘reatmen 
or mentally ill. Superior location: skilled 
care. Visit here before selecting a piace else- 


where, or call up Dr. Kinney for particuiars. 
Phone 1661, Easton, Pa. 


Lehigh Water Gap 


LEHIGH GAP, PA., C. R. R. OF N. J 
THE HORSE HEAD INN 
PALMERTON P. O., PA 
Modern house; all conveniences ; mountain 
life and scenery ; now open ; rates reasonable. 


Pocono Inn 


Under management of Friends. tye feet 
above sea level, in midst of the finest scenery 
in the Pocono Mountains. _ For table, water, 
social advantages, and healthful recreation, 
the appointments are assed. Send for 
booklet. M. E. WISTAR, wig * 

) au Manor P. O , Penna. 


Wernersville, Penna. 


The Sunset 


A mountain health resort. Fine dry air. 
seautiful scenery, 1. BHO attention 


to 1enia. 


Mountain P, 0. 


RHODE ISLAND 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIU™M 
Bristol, R. I. 


On Shore of Narragansett Bay 
NO INSANE 
More like Home than Institution 
W. C. CANFIELD, M.D. 


Hotel Plimpio on ATCH HILL, 


Directly on the water, has gas —_ electric 
lighting, elevator, steam ; suites with 
baths ; water and cuisine unsurpassed. Book- 
let. John C. Kebabian, owner and proprietor. 


VERMONT 


YHESTER, Vt.—The Maples. De- 
lightful summer home. Pure water, bath, 

hot and cold; piazza, croquet, fine roads. 
Terms reasonable. The Misses SARGEANT. 


THE ELM HOUSE 


Danville, Vermont. No hay fever. 
Booklet on application. H. M. OSGOOD. 


Hillhurst Farmhouse hake 


Rates $1.00 Accommodates 20. 
VICTOR H RLBURT Grand Isle, Vt. 


HALIFAX, VERMONT 
1,800 feet above sea level. Access by way 
of Shelburne Falls and Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Pure air. No noises. Sightly ‘landscape. 
Tennis. Golf. Automobile, touring and 1 

cursion parties accommodated. Garage 
competent city caterer to take charge. Board 
rates by day or week reasonable. eferences. 


UP IN VERMONT 

That’s the piace fora Real Vacation. Most 
dehghtful summer climate; unequaled sce:- 
ery. $5 to $l0a week at hotels, farm and vil- 
lage "seg country camps in heart of Green 

Stoaatnines and on shores of Lake Champlain. 
Express trains from New York and Boston via 
Central Vermont line. , Send ior 
ill. “Summer Homes.” J. W 
G.P.A., St. Albans, Vt. 


TYSON, VT. 


050 ft.: 3 iakes; fishing, 
bathing, tennis ; beautiful walks and drives: 
moderate rates; booklet. C. Fenn, Prop. 


VIRGINIA 


UCEAN VA. OnA 
Ocean. Rates $6 $8, $10. $1 Per week. Ad- 
dress Ocean View,Va. Mrs. ‘l.W. Bohannay, 


WASHINGTON 
Savoy Hotel, Seattle. “2 stories of 


solid comfort,”’ concrete. 
steel and marble. 1n fashionable shopping 
district. 210 rooms, 135 baths. $1 up. 


Real Estate 
CONNECTICUT 
LYME, CONN. 


To Let, OLD COLONIAL HOUSE, 
IS rooms; and two cottages of 13 and 10 
rooms ; all with modern improvements and 
the first two fully furnished. Address 

. E. Savissury. New Haven. Conn. 


MAINE 


Mt. Desert Island, Me. 


Attractive, furnished modern 
cottage, seven bedrooms and bath. 
Convenient to hotel, beach, and 
boat landing. Rent very ‘mod- 
erate. G. L. STEBBINS, 

Seal Harbor, "Me. 


Mount Desert Island 
SEAL COVE. Nearly new bungalow and 
4% acres land, cost $10,000. Will sell for 
$4,500. Beautiful secluded location. For 
pesticutere and photos apply to 

ALVORD BROS., 79 Milk St.. Boston. 


ANGELEY LAKES Well fur- 

nished camp, by month or season, to 
rent. Large fireplace ; ave rooms ; boats. Lo- 
cation absolutely the Dr. R. L DAVIS, 
178 Bellingham Ave., Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Illustrated circular free receipt of address 
P. F. LELAND. 21 Minot Bidg., Boston. Mass, 


NEW JERSEY 


== |_ifeat Princeton = 


A charming residential town with 
delightful surroundings — entirel 
away from all manufacturing. Hand- 
some homes, magnificent lawns; 
grand old shade trees. Fast trains 
to New York and Philadelphia. 
Yearly rentals, $300 to $6,000. At- 
tractively furnished hommes also for 
rent. 

Choice properties—town or country 
—furnished or unfurnished, for sale 
or rent in other desirable localities. 


WALTER B. HOWE, Princeton, N. J. 
New York Office, 43 Cedar St. 


TO LET furnished, by the month 
or longer, attractive house in 
suburbs. Modern equipments. Accessible, 
Immediate possession. 8,301, Outlook. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
For Rent or Sale—Summer Cottage 


Furnished; ten rooms, running water and 
bathroom ; stable, five stalls, coachman’s 
room ; sixty acres of wand : rand view, eleva- 
tion 1.700 feet: two miles —_ Harrisvi 
) same distance from Chesham. Rent 
reduced because of season’s lateness. Ad- 


dress, L., Room 1320, 30 Broad St., New York. 


| Hotels and Resorts 


COTTAGE, water front, 
tic 


Seal Harbor 


J 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


a 
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amiGH-GRADE PRACTICAL 


NEW HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE FAKM 


130 acres—60 tillage, 45 pasture, 25 woodland ; 400 cords wood, cuts 75 tons of hay, will keep 5 horses, 40 cows ; good variety of fruit, more than 


envugh for home use; 
“shing, and ice, 
ynite house, green blinds, 
pantry down, 2 upstairs, ak 
tie-u Carnage house 24x36. 


ing | eterbore. are many choice farm bargains. 


heavy loam soil, free of stone, rolling surface : 
Running spring water down and upstairs in house ‘and at stable. 
rooms, hall and pantry down, 4 rooms and bath upstairs, cemented cellar, with furnace. 
cellar, woodshed connected. Stable for cattle 40x 100, for horses 24x48, basement under all, 


35g miles from station. In the towns of Greengeld, X New Boston, Tem! 4 etc. 


Price $6,000.00, 
Address 


brook through the farm feeding 10-acre pond on the place, for boating, 
Buildings, in first-class condition, consist of 14¢-sto 


e, 3 rooms 
orse stalls, 


H. KNIGHT, Peterboro, N. H. 


Real Estate 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel — 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


~ FOR SALE in N. H. 


° 
Successful Girls’ Camp 
in August. Board near by. 
rOR SALE. A good investment. 
ADIRONDACK 
LAKE PLACID 
Pelham Manor, N.Y. 
fully designed, well constructed. Running 
Very low price and reasonable terms to a 
RC N 1A 
cty of Lynchburg. Go 7-room house, 
peats, apples, strawberries, rasp berries. 


Eighty acres. Lake. Bungalow. 
Purchaser can see it In operation 
8,287, Outlook. 
MICA QUARRY 
Box 21, Canaan, New Hampshire. 
NEW YOR K 
ST. REGIS LAKES 
on THE SARANACS 
Vv. W. DURYVEE 

Real Estate. Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

FOR SALE or RENT 
‘Two new cottages superbly situated, taste- 
water, steam heat, gas, and electricity. Each 
house has 11 rooms and 2 baths, plot 75x150. 
quick buyer. DICKERSON, Builder, 

p Shane Manor, N. Y. 

Virginia Farm for Sale 
% ac re sin Amherst County, 3% miles from 
stone cellar, 2 tobacco barns, horse barn, cow 
barn, 4 chicken houses, etc. Peaches, plums, 
About 15 acres timber, balance tillable. ryee 

$2,500. L. R. FRY, ‘James River P. O., 


VIRGINIA COUNTRY HOMES 
Pre e, handsomely illustrated R egister de- 
cnbing Colonial homes; grain, grass 
an d Ba farms; river plantations an 
ing Pr in best portions of State 


HILLEARY & CO., Chariottesviile. Va. 


EGYPT PALESTINE 


CREECE 
A series of tours leaving America in 
January, February and March. 
Org anized and directed by Dr. 
the Nile” and ' To-day in Pales- 
tine. The time to plan your winter 
rip is now. Ful alg of 


W, & Co., 101 Cong’! House, Boston 


ROUND THE WORLD 


37th annual series of Tours leave San 
Francisco Westbound Aug. 25, Sept. 15, Oct. 
6, 27, eave New York Eastbound Nov. 7. 28, 
Dec. 1908. Six months’ travel de luxe. 
All highest class. 


NILE and HOLY LAND 


Cook’s luxertons Nile Steamers leave Cairo 
every, few day ‘s during the season for First 
and Second ( chasm Khartoum, etc. Annual 
high-class tours to Egypt, Palestine, the 
Levant, etc., leave during January and 
February. 

Individual Travel Tickets Everywhere. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and 140 Offices Abroad 


LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Premier route for travel in the 
BRITISH ISLES 

Tourist resorts and ali chief Cities. 

LIVERPOOL to LONDON (Euston) 
Shortest and quickest route. 
Special trains run on arrival of steamers. 

Bagwage (Hold) checked N. Y. to London. 

Fold ders, Tickets, and all information 


A. G. WAND, Agent, 287b Fifth Ave., New York 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S 


ALL TRAVELING 
TOURS EXPENSES INCLUDED 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
POPULAR TOU RS for 1909 

ecial ‘Terms to Organizers. : 
Travel Club, Wilmington, Del. 
our around the world. Electrical 

engineer in Milwaukee, 28 years old, wi 
moderate means, speaking several languages “ 


wants companion to take trip around the wor 
and so.icits correspondence. 8,293, Outlook, 


ONE BOY WANTED 


to complete a 


Foreign Travel School 


tty sailing October Ist er eight months in 
turope. Incharge ofa Harvard man of long 
rience in teaching and in the care of boys. 
School work carried on in connection with 
travel and no time t. or detailed infor- 
mation address 6,349, Outlook. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Small party will sail November 28. Six 
— W rite for particulars. 

EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
112 N. 19th St. 


JACOBS EUROPEAN 
CHING TOUR 
Aug. 22, Oct. atl and enjoy 
travel in cool season, avoiding crowds. 
S€QL0N ices. itinerary- St. Lawrence 
River, Lakes, Trossachs, k.dinburgh 
Scottish Nat’l Exhibition, Dukeries, London 
(Franco-British Exhibits), Holland, Paris, 
hine River, Germany, Switzerland, Italy 
(Simplon Pass), Mediterranean Route to N. Y. 
-xcellent service. 8 to 15 people. Cost in- 
clusive. 155 miles coaching. References given 
and required, Particulars on 
a 


Summer Camps 


CAMP PUKWANA for GIRLS 
Lake Winnipesaukee 


White Mountains, Fifth season. 
Rowing, swimming, athletics ; instruction op- 


tional. The Misses Blake, | Long Island, N.H. 


for Girls. 
Camp Eagle Point ec 
Lake, N. H., White Mts. Horseback, 


JACOBS TOURS, Rock ley. lowa. ’ 
swimming, etc. Separate camp for_parents 
and children. Admissionany time. Bookiet, 
UANSET 
8250 
Ideal inexpensive 
SHORT eve The Cape Cod Camp for Girls 
abroad in july and Offers to young women real camping 
August. Write tor trips, by land and sea, under the leadershitp 
VACATION illustrated announce- ff of a yo of long experience in the Rockies 
ment, Bureau ot and on t Pacific shore. iling, canoeing, 
TOURS University Travel,20 orts. A few vacancies 
Trinity Place, boston r. and Mrs. E. A. W. HAMMATT, 
So. Orleans, Mass. 


COLYER TOURS 


(AWAY - FROM - THE -USUA 


JAPAN, TRANS- “SIBERIA, 
EUROPE de Luxe 
ROUND the WORLD 


422 Boylston Street. Boston 


Mrs. Hammatt will receive into her winter 
home, in an attractive Boston suburb, four 
young ladies who wish the musical and edu- 
cational advantages of the city. References 
exchanged. 


Live Stock @ Poultry 
ady Peggy Primrose, Lad 
Primrose, rich cream mares, & 


Breeding, beauty and behavior. A tastidious 
lady’s pair of cobs. FARRER, Orange, Va. 
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